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ABSTRACT 

This four-part package is designed to assist 
Australian workshop leaders running 2-day workshops on skills 
analysis, skills audit, and training needs analysis. Part A contains 
information on how to use the package and a list of workshop alms. 
Parts B, C, and D consist, respectively, of the workshop leader's 
guide; overhead transparency sheets and handouts; and participant 
information. Each part is divided into seven sections. Section 1 on 
client expectations and needs covers industry/award restructuring. 
Section 2 describes the process of skills audits and related 
processes. Section 3 includes a discussion of skills audits with 
industrial relations implications and the Structural Efficiency 
Principle. Section 4 focuses on techniques for data collection and 
technique selection. Section 5 addresses data analysis and 
presentation. Section 6 provides an overview of strategies involved 
in project planning: negotiation, proposal preparation, costing, 
management, project teams, consultative committee, and climate 
setting. Section 7 covers four skills issues: (1) roultlskilling, 
cross-skilling, upskilling, and broadt«nding ; (2) national competency 
standards; (3) targeted groups; and (4) subcontracting and 
collaborating. The workshop leader's guide provides recommendations 
and specific content. The overhead transparency sheets and handouts 
in Part C are coded to the topics. Part D contains detailed narrative 
information on the topics. A list of 2£ references is appended. 
(YLB) 
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HOW TO USE THIS PACKAGE 



This package is designed to as^t worktop leaders running two day 
wc^cshops on skills anafysis. skills audit and training needs analysis. 
Workshop leaders should have presenting skills, be experienced in skills 
analysis/skills audit projects, and have a gpod understanding of the range 
of main techniques used. 

Workshop paxtldpants 

It is eiq>ected that workshop participants will be trainers and TAFE college 
stafit wanting to undertake skills ana^r^/skills audit/training needs 
analysis projects. Specifically participants should be eiqierienced trainers, 
teachers, curriculum development staff and marketing and consulting staff. 
Participants have Uttle or no experience in skills analysis/skills 
audit/training needs anafysis projects. 

Workshop aims 

At the completion of the workshop, participants will be able to: 

1. Differentiate between skills audit, skills anatysls and tninlng needs 
analysis. 

2. State the purpose and uses of each of the above. 

3. Describe the main techniques of skills anafysis and the strengths and 
weaknesses of each. 

4. Describe the main methods of analysing data from skills analysis 
projects and ways of presenting and using the results. 

5. Use basic principles of project plarming and management. 

6. Prepare project proposals, including itemised project budgets. 

7. Accept the imderlying industrial relations ramifications. 

8. State ways of dealing with the industrial relations ramifications of 
such projects. 
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Structuze of ths package 



This package has four parts: 

Part A ' How to use this package; 

Part B - Workshop leader's guide; 

Part C - Overhead transparency (OHT) sheets and handouts; 

Part D - Participant information. 

Farts B. C and D are each divided Into seven sections. 

Also, the package should be accompanied by two booklets for the use of 
workshop leaders: "Getting to Grips with Industry Restructuring and 
*Gettlng to Grips with Skills Audits'. Ihese are available from the TAPE 
Natiorud Centre for Research and Development 

Preparing for the workshop 

Ihe following preparation Is suggested for workshop leaders. 

D Read 'Getting to Gilps with Industry Restructuring* and 'Getting to 
Grips with Skills Audits'. 

ED Prepare overtiead projector transparencies from the sheets in Part C. 

[H Riotocopv sets of Part C and Part D for woricshop participants. For 
HANDOUT 3.2 to 3.6. these should be gtven to participants after the 
role pl^. Use coloured paper or card for HANDOUT 3.3. 3.4. 3.5 and 
3.6 and handout as explained in Workshop Leader's Guide. 

O Obtain resources additional to this workshop package as follows: 

MTIA booklet (see Section 3.1); 

sample task ana^rsis chart (see Section 4.2); 

sample questioimaires (see Section 4.4); 

DACUM video (see Section 4.5); 

skills audit software package (see Section 5.1): and 

skills anafysis reports (see Section 5.2). 



J Arrange workshop facilities, vfhida. should Include: 

overhead projector and screen; 

seminar room plus smaller syndicate rooms; 

VHS video player vmlt; and 

white boards and/or butchers paper. 
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WORKSHOP CONTENT 



CLIENT EXPECTATIONS & NEEDS 

1 . 1 Client expectations 

1.2 Overview of award restructuring 

1 .3 Implications of restructuring 

1.4 Corporate goals/strategic plans 

TSfPES OF PROJECT 



2.1 


Work process analysis 


2.2 


Job analysis 


2.3 


Skills analysis 


2.4 


Skills audit 


2.5 


Training needs analysis 


2.6 


Developing standards 


2.7 


Changing work organisation 


2.8 


Job redesign 



INDUSTRIAL REL/mONS RAMIFICATIONS 

3. 1 Skills audits and the S.E.P. 

3.2 Industrial relations issues at the workplace 

3.3 Wa)re to handle industrial relations issues 
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4. TECHNIQUES 

4.1 Organisational records 

4.2 Observation methods 

4.3 Interview methods 

4.4 Questloimaire-based methods 

4.5 Group process methods 

4.6 Selection of technique 

5. DATA ANALYSIS 

5.1 Data analysis 

5.2 Data presentation 

6. PROJECT PLANNING 

6.1 Negotiation 

6.2 Preparing proposals 

6.3 Project costing 

6.4 Project management 

6.5 Project teams 

6.7 Consultative committee 

6.8 Climate setting 

7. SKILLS ISSUES 

7.1 Multiskilling. cross-skilling. upsklUing and broadbanding 

7.2 National competency standards 

7.3 Targeted groups 

7.4 Sub- contracting and collaborating 
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WORKSHOP I^ADBR'S GUIDB 

SUGGESTED PROGRAM 



DAY ONE 

9.00 to 10.00 

10.00 to 10.30 

10.30 to 12.30 

12.30 to 1.30 

I. 30 to 3.00 
3.00 to 3.30 
3.30 to 5.00 

DAT TWO 

9.00 to 9.30 
9.30 to 10.30 
10.30 to 11.00 

II. 00 to 12.30 
12.30 to 1.30 

1.30 to 3.00 
3.00 to 3.30 
3.30 to 4.00 
4.00 to 4.40 
4.40 to 5.00 



1. CLIENT EXPECTATIONS & NEEDS 
Momlngtea 

2. TYPES OF PROJECT 
Lunch 

3. INDUSnUAL RELATIONS RAMmCATIONS 
Afternoon tea 

4. TECHNIQUES 



'Hl^ili^ts* from Day One 

4. TECHNIQUES (Continued) 
Momlngtea 

5. DATA ANALYSIS 
Lunch 

6. PROJECT PLANNING 
Afternoon tea 

6. PROJECT PLANNING (continued) 

7. SKILLS ISSUES 
'Hi^ghts' from Day Two 
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Introductton 



1.1 CUent 

expectations 



Begin the session fay introducing participants 
to each other In pairs and then reporting to 
whole group. Briefly Introduce yourself . 

Then give the ff*ms of the workshop, and Its 
outline, using OHT 1.1, 1.2. 1.3. 

Emphasise the need to dearty identU^ the 
expectation clients have In undertaking a 
skill audit. Eiqdain that a request for a skills 
audit does not constitute a d^Qned list of 
services but rather a variable set of needs 
which in some cases may not constitute vfhat 
can broadly be called a skills audit. 

Introduce the next topic by eiq)laining that 
many of the expectations arise from award 
restructuring and/or the TVainlng Guarantee 
requirements. 



1.2 Overview of 
award 

restmcturing 



This section will need to be handled 
according to the knowledge/experience of the 
participants. Staff well acquainted with 
award restructuring need only to review the 
themes below with a group brainstorming 
session plus the summing up component. 

For less knowledgeable staff, commence the 
session outlining the reasons for 
industry/award restructuring. Then split the 
participants into groups of about 5 and ask 
each group to come up with the key factors 
which have reduced the potential for 
productivity Increase. Then conduct a 
plenary session adding any additional items 
from the background information. Explain 
briefly that industry/ award restructuring 
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attempts to overcome many of these factors. 
Introduce OHT 1.4. 



1.3 LmpUcations of 
restraotuxing 



Split the participants into £Q2UI£ of about 
five. Ask them to consider a gtven enterprise 
such as an auto parts manufacture and list 
all the implications restructuring is likely to 
have on this enterprise, especial^ in terms of 
Jobs and work. Conduct a j2lS2^ and 
conclude by drawing attention to the fact a 
client's expectations of a skills audit process 
will arise from these implications. Draw 
upon a few Items to illustrate the point 



1.4 Corporate 

goala/strate^c 
plans 



Exolain corporate goals/strategic plans with 
the analogy of an organisation as a ship - 
OHT 1.5 plus Background Information. 

Outline \n^v skills audits and training needs 
anaj^s have to be consistent with and 
support the corporate goals and strategic 
plans of the or^nlsation. Mention that a 
himian resource strategy Is part of the 
strategic plans. 

Conclude the section with an explanation of 
OHT 1.6 giving a brief introduction to the 
terms depicted. 
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Introdiietlon 



State that the aim of this section is to provide 
an overview of sklUs audits and related 
processes and to provide an understa n d ing of 
their rdationdi^. Various types of projects 
are possible because one or more of ei^t 
processes would be used. 

list the elicit ppoc^ses (OHT 2.1) to be 
covered and indicate the key outcomes of 
each. 

Explain the relationships between these 
processes with reference to the flow diagram 
of OITr2.2. 

A comprehensive human resource strategy 
would involve all eight laucesses. However, 
dient needs vary and a consultant may be 
brought in to ur^ertake a prqject invt^vlng 
only one or two of these processes. 

Discussion; If you are asked to undertake a 
single process (e.g. skills analysis) in a 
mannfa^♦'^^^"g compassy, how would you 
broaden the prqject to incorporate 
information from other sources? 



2.1 Workproeess 
analysis 



Define work process anaJ^rsis, using OHT 2.3. 
Contrast work process analysis (i^ch 
examines the technical sub-system of work) 
with the other types of analysis to be 
described (viribich fy»T««"g the human sub- 
system of work). Information from work 
process ana^sls complements information 
from a skills analysis. Both items of 
information provide a basis for work 
organisation and Job redesign projects. 
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2.2 Jobanalytis Define lob analysis, using GHT 2,3. Describe 

the outcomes ctf Job anatysis and 
occupational analysis, which include: 

a task inventory: 

ajob desaription; 

an occupation/Job tree (GHT 2-4). 

Job analysis may be undertaken as the first 
step in developing competency standards. 

2.3 ttUls anatysls Define skills analy^, u^ng GHT 2.5. Ask 

participants to j£^Sml»lefly. in groups of 
three, the differences between 'skills* and 
'competencies'. Ask three ^ups to share 
their discus^on outcome with the whole 
group. ^iiB&^cn analysis of 
competencies would be used instead of skills. 
Example would include: 

development of competency standards; 

development of competency-based 
training curricula: and 

development of competency-based 
assessment instruments. 

Describe the outcomes of skills analysis 
projects, which m^ include: 

a skills inventory or skills register: and 
a skills mattix. 



2.4 audit Define skills audit using GHT 2.5. 

Erolain that other, more industve. definitions 
exist and that skills audits are often 
associated with the context of award 
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lestructurlng. Ask participants to discuss. In 
groups of three, the differences between skills 
analysis and skiUs audit How would the 
wording of questions differ in a self 
completion questionnaire? Ask three groups 
to share their discussion outcomes with the 
D^ole group. 

Describe the outcomes of skills audit projects 
ViMch may Include: 

a skills profile (for an Individual or 
group); 

matches of individuals with particular 



ig^^^fiT^ that TNA may Incorporate J ob 
analysis, skills analysis and skills audit by 
referring to OHT 2.7. 

Discuss the problems with traditional TSA 
approaches, which may Include (see OKT 



Non-training solutions are often 
Ignored or not fully considered. 

Skill ana^is and training are not 
linked with the company*s goals and 
strategies. 

Skill analysis is not linked to present 
and possible future changes to work 
organisation and Job redesign. 

The approach is management oriented, 
and does not necessarlty involve 
consultation with employees and union 
representatives. 



Jobs. 



2.5 Txainlng needs 
analysis 




2.8): 
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Describe the outcomes of TNAs. which may 
include: 

training responses (e.g. ofit-the-Job 
and/or on-the-job training); and 

non-training responses (recruitment 
re-deployment Job redesign project). 



2.6 Developing Define and explain competenqr standard, 

•tandaids using OHT 2.9 and HANDOUT 2. 10. 

Explain that devdoplng competency 
standards may be tmdertaken after 
infonnation is obtained from a Job analysis or 
skills analysis. 



2.7 work Outline the main features of 

oxganlsatton 



TUylorlsm (OUT 2. 11 and OHT 2. 12); 

Fordism (OHT 2. 13); 

integrated work organisation (OHT 
2.14), 

indicating that in the 1980s and 19^ there 
is a sigplficant trend towards the latter in 
Australia and other developed coimtries. 

Discussion: Give illustrations of the 
implementation of aspects of integrated work 
organisation in your own organisation. 



2.S Job redesign mm that changes to work organisation will 

affect significantly the design of individual 
jobs. 

List the modem principles of job design 
involving integrated work organisation, team 
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work, and greater responsibility and skill 
requti^ments for operators (see HANDOUT 
2. IS). 

Describe the application of some of those 
principles in the raUa Clothing Company 
(see Participant Information - Section 2). 

Case study: Hand out *Case Study One • Part 
A and Pari B* (HANDOUT 2. 16 and 
HANDOUT 2.17). Divide participants into 
groups ol four people (for one hour). Ask 
each group to: 

prepare a draft project method based 
on information in Part A; and 

develop radical options for changes to 
ivork organisation and job design 
based on information in Part B. 

In a plenaiy session, compare methods and 
options for vrotk. organisation/job design 
develoi^ by the groups. 
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INDUSTRIAL Rm^TIONS RiUiaFIGA'nONS 
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latroductioii 



Explain the need to always understand the 
gVfiin analysls/sklUs audit process as linked 
to industr^ relations issues. 



8.1 BkSn» audits and 
the structural 
effidenoy 
principle 



nspp^yj in vAiat is meant by Structural EtjBkiency 
PrinOple and its efiects on the woriqilace. 
Brief^ discuss the Metal Ited^ Award (from 
MTIA material). 

Group work: Use the accompaz^ing sheet 
"differences between traditional and emerging 
industrial relations" (HANDOUT 3. 1) fox 
groups of five to complete. Allow 10-15 
minutes. 

Conduct a plenary, using the material from 
Nlland in Section 3 of participant information 
to conclude the ses^on. 



3.2 Induftrial 

relations issues 
at the workplace 



Roleplav: Use CEDAX role pl£^ with at least 
four people per group (see accompanying 
resources HANDOUT 3.2, 3.3, 3.4, 3.5 and 
3.6). Read detailed instructions in HANDOUT 

3.2. 

Ask each of the four role players to go to 
separate rooms for initial briefing by you. 
Handout briefing cards as appropriate 
(HANDOUT 3.3 plus HANDOUT 3.4 or 3.5 or 
3.6). Brief each group. Then start role play 
with composite groups. 

Additional members can play any of the 
partles-TAFE, Union, Management After half 
an hour ask the groups to conclude theix 
negotiation. 
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Pienaiv session: Ask the observers to 
comment on the Industrial relations issues 
involved and problems in the TAFE role. 
Open the discussion up to other members of 
the groups. Summarise the session by listing 
the nuyor themes that occurred. 



3.3 Wi^ to handle 
industrial 
rttlatioiis iasuM 



Brleify discuss ways to handle I.R. problems 
(Participant Information - Section 3) and 
idans drawn up in CEDAX. 



Review 



Review Sections 1, 2 and 3 (Day One) asking 
participants to lii^ili^t* one or two topics 
which they found useful to them. Ihis could 
be done at the end of One or start of Day 
Two. Allow 20 to 30 minutes. 
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SECTION 4 

TECHNIQUES 



TOPIC WORKSHOP MTAPKR^S OOIPE 



iBtioduotloB ECTlato that each type of project dealt with 

in the Section 2 of the workshop, may use 
any one of a wide range of data collection 
techniques. 

Over 100 such techniques were identified in a 
1987 project of the TAFE National Centre, 
and these could all be classified under one of 
five categories (see OHT 4.1): 

or^tnlsatlonal records 

observation methods 

interview methods 

questloxmalre-based methods 

^foup process methods 

4.1 Ofg^nisatlonal State that this method will be a useful first 
recurds step for most projects. 

Distribute a sample Job dracrlption and 
person specification and discuss how they 
could be Incorporated in a skills analysis. 

list the strengths and weaknesses of 
organisational records (OHT 4.2). 

4.2 Obscrvatton State that informal observation of the work- 
methods place will be a usefiil eaxfy step for most 

projects. It can rapidly establish the basic 
parameters of the Job. Emphasise industrial 
relations sensitivity of observation methods 
and outline yimys of o'/ercoming these. 
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Distribute a sample task analysis chart (if 
available) and discuss. 

list the strengths and weaknesses of 
observation methods (OHT 4.3). hi^bdl^tlng 
the need for the cooperation of operators 
througjh consultation. 



4.3 bitervlew State that interviews are the most easier 

methods i^lied technique for skills audit and related 

projects. Ihe sensitivity of the method is 
particularly usdful when industrial relations 
issues are Involved. 

list the strengths and weaknesses of 
interview methods (OHT 4.4). Highli^tthe 
need for training of interviewers. 

Discuss (for 5 minutes in pairs) the mpHts of 
telephone interviews. Ask five pairs to share 
their views with the whole group. 



4.4 QneatloBiialie - State that questionnaire-based methods are 

based methods the most commonly used for skills analysis 

and related projects. 

ExpUfe that they are particularly economical 
for surveying a large group of people. 
However, they require considerable skill in 
questlonriaire design, and may not be 
suitable for respondents with low literacy 
skills. 

Give an overview of the range of 
questionnaire-based methods, including 
general methods and specialised techniques 
such as COPAP and Delphi. 

list the sections that could be used in a 
skills audit questionnaire (OHT 4.5). giving 
examples of questions in each section. 
Explain which sections are essential for: 
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till I » 



4.5 Group procet* 
metbodB 



a skills audit 

a skills analysis 

ajob analysis 

a training needs analysis 

Distribute a sample questionnaire (oi part of 
a questionnaire). 

list the strengths and weakness of 
qurationnalre-tiased methods (OHT 4.6). 

Discuss ways of overcoming or minimising 
each of the listed weaknesses. 

Case study: Ask participants, in pairs, to 
desi^ a questionnaire for the data collection 
phase of a skills audit project 

The groups are to: 

specify wiiich sections are to be used: 
and 

compose at least one question in each 
section. 

Allow 20 minutes for group work and 10 
minutes for reporting at plenary session. 

State that group process methods are often 
used for skills analysis and related projects 
because they are: 

fast; and 

inexpensive. 

Groups are good at generating ideas and 
creative solutions. The process is usually 
satisfying for group members. 
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Outtoe the range of techniques, listing: 
brainstorming; 
nominal group tecbnlque; 
DACUM; 

force field analysis; 

search conference: and 

storyboardlng. 

p^jyp^^tf^ that most techniques are based on 
brainstorming, with two key phases: 

Idea generation; and 

Idea evaluation. 



lie one of the techniques. Allow 20 
to 30 minutes. For exnrnpK hitilnstDrm the 
'skiUs required by TAFB teadiers* with the 
whdlt group. For idea generation, write 
knowledge, ^cflls and attitude on a board or 
butchers paper. For idea evaluation, ask the 
^Di^ to think of four to el^t knowledge and 
^dll cat^ules (e.g. teaching, curriculum 
development. Industry Ualson, 
^^ting^ti^ fpt /fld»"*^*»*™*io'*T stafi* 
development, workplace context and general 
personal qualities) and classify each one 
listed. 

Identify the two or three most important 
skills In each category by a voting procedure. 



piscuss the strengths and weaknesses of the 
demonstrated approach. Ask how It could 
have been Improved. 
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View the DACUM video (available from the 
TAFE National Centre) and discuss the merits 
of DACUM. 

list the strengths and weaknesses of group 
process technique generalljr (OHT 4.*^. 



4.6 SelwtiOB of |g«p!yt«ii that there Is no one oest technique 

technique v^ch covers all situations. It is important 

therefore to choose the most ^pro]»riate for 
each situation. Also, two or three techniques 
m^ be combined in the one prefect 

List the el^t factors to considerix^ien 
choosing the tedmlque (Oin* 4.8). Mention 
that the Tyfethod Selection Matrix' (OHT 4.9), 
may be used, and distribute copies of the 
matrix. (Detallsof how to use the matrix are 
given Hayton££^ (1988 and 1989.) 
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Itttroduotlon State that data anatyste to an toportant part 

of skills analysis and related prefects. Data 
anai^ysis is usualfy a separate phase In the 
project except for group process methods. 
The method of data anafysls and ways of 
presenting results should be considered at 
the project proposal and planning stages. 



0.1 Data analysis State that the main choices to be made are 

(see OHTS.l): 

manual or computer analysis: 

type of computer program: 

selection of anatyst 

Eacolain the merits of each choice, referring to 
HANDOUT 5.2. Factors to consider are: 

size of sample: 

availability of exi^rtlse: and 

availability of computer package. 

Demonstrate a skills audit software package. 
(Use a package you are familiar with or 
arrange for a demonstration by a commercial 
supplier.) Allow 20 to 30 minutes for the 
demonstration. 

list the currently available and known skills 
audit software packages. 
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5.2 DmU ^laln and ittaisijis each of the following 

presentAtion ways of presenting skills analysis and related 

project data: 

preparation of a skills register and 
sklUs pn^ for each indivl(*ual. 
showing the skills required for his/her 
present Job and the skills possessed: 

aggregation of data on skills possessed 
for a group of people (e.g. all electronic 
tradespeople, all TAFE teachers); 

preparation of a skills matrix showing 
the skills possessed, skills required 
and skills developed In training 
programs for visual comparisons (see 
HANDOUT 5.3): 

cross-tabulation of data on skills with 
data on background information for 
groups of people; and 

in the case of a standards development 
project preparation of a competency 
standards table, giving tinlts of 
competence, elements of competence, 
performance criteria and range 
statements (see OHT 5.4). 

Distribute appropriate samples of each. 
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Itttrodtiotloii 



State that this section alms to provide an 
overview of the strategies which are Involved 
in succ^sftil project planning. 

list the seven aspects to the covered, 
using OHT 6.1: 



nego^tlon 
preparing proposals 
project costing 
project management 
pio}ect teams 
consultative committee 
climate setting 



6.1 Negotiation 



Explain vihat negotiation Is, using OKT 6.2. 

Describe and discuss the main principles of 
effective negotiating (using OHT 6.3): 



Preparation: Do your homework. 
Identify attractive alternatives: 



Clarify vour position and thelr^s: Ask 
qu^tions. Restate your 
understanding: 

listen actlvelv: Talk less than 50% of 
the time; 

Remain open: Don't dose or conclude 
too early; 

Provide help for other nartv: Put 
yourself In the other's shoes; 
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6 Ttade: Ttade what Is cheap for you but 
valuable to other party for ^nrhat Is 
valuable to you but cheap to others: 

7 Be nrenared to apdloiilse: It wUl de- 
escalate negative feelings: 

8 Don*t issue ultimatums: Ibis requires 
surrender or fight and reduces future 
cooperation; 

9 Set achievable fim^^tnfta; For complex 
negotiation, deadlines for ag)reement 
Don't go on too long. 

Discuss the two main factors which affect 
negotiating styles: 

assoHveness (OHT 6.4. 6 5): 

cooperation (OHT 6.6). 

Discuss the four types of negotiating styles 
using OKT 6.7: 

uninvohfing: 
surroidertng: 
dominating: 
problem solving. 

Hie problem solving style Is the Ideal 
negotiatii^ approach which should lead to 
*win-win* resolutions. 



6 2 Prepaxliig Conduct a indole group brainstorming 

proposals session to list secUons that could be included 

in a project proposal. Ss:^ua|g (e.g. by a 
votii^ procedure) the list to decide which are 
the key sections that must be Included. 
Describe your own approach to project 
proposals. 
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6.3 Projeet costing 



Explain the two key principles that should be 
foUowed (OHT 6.8): 

use standard formulae to ensure that 
costing is both accurate and fast: 

the work done on costing should 
provide a sound basis Icnt project 
management 

Discuss the reasons for using these two 
principles. 

ESxDlain the following seven step procedure 
which a>uld be used as part the 
preparation of the project proposal and also 
give the basis for project management. 

The main steps include (see OHT 6.9): 



1 state project objectives 

2 describe project methodologjr to be 
used 

3 breakdown the project into ^tasks' or 
*unit8 of work' 

4 PHtimflte the consulting davs required 
for each task/unit 

5 chart the sequence and diiratlon for 
each task/unit (see HANDOUT 6.10) 

6 estimate the cost of each project item 
using a checklist (see HANDOUT 6.12) 
and standard formulae where 
appropriate 

7 set out budget based on these 
estimates (see HANDOUT 6.13). 

One option for simplifying step number 6 is 
to use an inclusive consulting charge out rate 
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(e.g. $1,200 per day) and multiply by 
consulting (teiys (step 4) to get total project 
cost Only extxacMPdinazy costs (such as 
interstate travel) would be additional. 
Discuss the advantajtes and disadvantages of 
this approach. J^ss^ss the issue of how 
much costing detail should be included in 
project proposals. 

Discuss the need to be both competitive (In 
terms of a»t) and profitable. Refer to cost 
ranges for skills audit prefects (OHT 6. 14). 

Case study. Hand out "Case Stucty Two - Part 
A* (HANDOUT 6.15) and project schedule 
chart (HANDOUT 6.10). Divide participants 
into groups of four peoide (for 45 minutes). 
Ask each group to prepare a draft project 
proposal based on the infomation in Case 
Study Two - Part A. The proposal must 
include a budget and project schedule. 

In a plenaxy session. coxI^>are bud^ts and 
project schedule of the ^oups and discuss 
the merits and attractivene^ to the dient of 
each. 



6.4 Projeet S^a^ that a key to ^ project 

management mana^ment is dose monitoring and control 

of time and money e3q>enditure. Ihe^tem 
described here is based on th^e tools (see 
OHT 6.16): 



project budget versus expenditure table 
(from costing step 7): 

project schedule (from costing steps 4 
and 5); 

person-days chart (see HANDOUT 
6.17. 6.18 and 6.19). 
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Each of these tools may be manual (as 
inustzated In HANDOUT 6.10. 6.13 and 6.17) 
or computerised. 

E^xolaln that taxgets may be derived from 
these charts by the project manager for team 
mendiers and the whole team. The targets 
could be In terms of output quality, 
expenditure and time. 

Case study: Hand out person-days chart 
CHANDOUT 6.17) and Case Study Two - Part 
B (HANDOUT 6.20). Divide partlc4)ants Into 
the same groups of four (for 30 minutes). Tell 
each group that It has been awarded the 
contract for the Case Stu(^ Two project 

Ask the group to plan the project 
preparing a person-days chart for the Case 
Study Two project Three people are to form 
the project team as follows: 

Hu^ " an expert In group processes 
and job redesign 

Dwl^t - an expert in surveys and 
questionnaire design 

Lewis - an expert in data analysis 

The group must then set appropriate targets 
for the team and team members for the first 
two months of the project. 

In a plenary session, ask group spokespeople 
to present each group's person-days chart 
and targets. 



6.5 Project teams 



Group discussion: Pose the question: "Why 
have project teams?** to the whole group. 

list the eleven characteristics of effective 
teams (OHT 6.21) and give an illustration (or 
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ask the participants to g$ve Illustrations) for 
each characteristic. 

list and discuss the seven actions (OOT 6.22) 
required hy team leaders to keep teams 
wozking smoothly. 

6.6 Consultative Explain that using an eidstlng consultative 

committee committee or setting up one for the project l£ 

an Important wa^ of winning iivlde support for 
the project and Its outcomes. Such a 
committee could ccmtlnue to have a wider 
role of healing the imi^ementatlon of 
woriqdace restructuring. 

Other Important points are: 

Its composition should reflect the 
workforce (in terms of main Job types, 
ethnic ^ups, and women/men); 

representatives will need time to seek 
the views of the group th^ represent; 

members may need training to 
effectiveiy present their views; 

the committee should be consulted at 
all key stages In the project. 

Group discussion: Ask group to give 
illustrations of effective and Ineffective 
consultative committees. Discuss. 



6.7 Climate setting Explain that the critical eaily stages of the 

project should focus on 'cUnsate setting* in 
order to gain imderstandlng of, and 
cooperation for. the project processes. Tbis 
involves three elements: 

working with the consultative 
committee; 
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meeting ^th key Indtvldiials; 

briefing the v^^Ae woricforce. 

Briefing the woricforce should be achieved 
thzou^ meetings (not memos!) at nvhich It is 
explained: 

what the aims of the project are: 

what people can expect and who will be 
izivoh^; 

how employees can participate: 

what the esqiected project outcomes 
are. 
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Introduction 



Explain that this final section alms to briefly 
introduce a range of other topics related to 
skills analysis. The topics include: 

multlskUUng, cross-skilling, upskilling 
and b r o adba n d ln g ; 

natlcmal competency standards; 

targeted groups; 

sub-contracting and collaborating. 



7.1 MwWsMIUng, 
crass-sMllIng, 
^ip f%f|Mwg And 

broadbandlng 



Psresent definitions of each of these. Bjq>lain 
the dlfiieiences betweoi the first three using 
OHT?.!. 



7.2 National 

competency 
•tasdtfds 



Outline the nature and purpose of national 
competency standards. D^cribe how they 
are being developed. 

Explain hflfw thev are written, using OHT 5.4 
and referring to the example in the 
Participant foformaticm - Section 7. 



7.3 Targeted gronpt 



Discuss the importance of dealing with the 
needs of tar;^ted groups such as womoi and 
people of non-EngUsh speaking background 
in both the process and pfxxiuct of skills 
analysis and skills audit projects. 
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7.4 Siib-eontiaetliig 
and 

ccdlibofmtSiig 



Outltoe the merits oS sub-contracting and 
coUaboratSng. For sub-contracting 
advantages Include: 

obtains expertise not available within 
your oigaxiisatlon: 

may be more economical; and 

can speed up the project 

For collaboration, the above advantages 
apply, but additional advantages are: 

greater czedibility in the project 
proposal: 

larger team with range of ejqjertise. 



Review 



Review Secti<ms 4, 5, 6 and 7 (Day Two), by 
asking participants to lil^iU^t* one or two 
topics vdilch they found useful to them. 
Mow 20 minutes. 



Evaluation 



If this workshop Is to be repeated, ask 
participants to complete the evaluation form 
(HANDOUT 7.2). 
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OHT sheets 
& handouts 





BEST COPY AVAILABU 



OHT 1.1 



WORKSHOP AIMS 



At the completion of the workshop, participants will 
be able to: 



1. Differentiate between skills audits* skills analysis and 
training needs analysis. 

2. State the purpose and uses of each of the above. 

3* Describe the main technique of skills analysis and the 
strengths and weaknesses of each. 



4. Describe the main methods of analysing data from skills 
analysis projects and ways of presenting and using the 
results. 

5. Use basic principles of project planning and 

6. Prepare project proposals, including itemised project 
bui^gets. 

7. Accept the underlying industrial relations ramifications. 

8. State ways of dealing with the industrial relations 
ramifications of such projects. 
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WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 



Participaiite should be trainers and college-based staff 
wanting to undertake skills analysis/audit/ training needs 
analysis projects. Specifically participants should be 
experienced trainers, teachers, curriculum development 
staff and marketing and consulting staft 



o 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE 



DAY ONE 

1. Client expectations and needs 

2. Types of project 



3. Industrial tela 

4Teclinicnies 



s 



DAY TWO 

4. Techniques (continued) 
5* Data analysis 

6. Pro|ect planning 

7. Skills issues 
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OHT1.4 



SOME OF THE COMPONENTS OF 
INDUSTRY/ AWARD RESTRUCTURING 




4i 



OHT1.5 
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OHT1.6 



RELATIONSHIP OF SKILLS AUDIT ELEMENTS 
AND COMPANY GOALS/STRATEGIC PLANS 



COMPANY GOALS 
(MISSION STATEMENT) 



STRATEGIC PLANS 
(INCLUDES HUMAN RESOURCE STRATEGY) 
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OHT2.1 



TYPES OF PROJECT 



PROCESS 



SOME KEY OUTCOMES 



Work process 
analysis 



Job analysis 



of technic^ sub-system 

• y^rk How diagram 

• Worlcplace layout diagram 



• Jobdescr^tion 
i^ityaiidti»kin¥) 
lal/Jdb 



Skills analysis 



Skills audit 



• Skills inraHory/register 

• Skills matrix 



Skills profile 



Trsdning needs 
analysis 



Developing 
standards 



• Training specification 



• Set of national training standards 



Changing work 
organi^tlcm 



t Charts describing new work 
omanisation 



Job redesign 



• New job descriptions 

• New skills matrix 

• Job matrix with career paths and 

int^rated training 



OHT2.2 



THE ELEMENTS OF A COMPANY SKILLS AUDIT 
AND THEIR RELATIONSHIPS 




Conduct 
training 



Reclassify; | 
Changes to 
prodiKtion; 
Otner 



job redesign 



ERIC 



NOTE: All boxes refer to the company except for the two boxes 

in the top right-hand owner. 
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WORK PROCESS ANALYSIS 



Work process analysis examines the technical subsystem of 
the work, including the woiicpku^ layout, jobs, technolc^, 
operations, procedures, material flow and Information 
flow. 



JOB ANALYSIS 



Job analysis examines the human side of work In terms of 
the duties and tasks to be performed by the person working 
In each job. 
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OCCUPATIONAL/JOB TREE (DENDROGRAM 



I 



(55) ■ 
electrical and 
electronic 
Leering 



^ 1 1 U M 



I 



(25) 
electrical 

engineering 
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(30) 
electronic 
engineering 



(10) 
electrical 
design 




(15) 
electrical 
monitoring 




(18) 
electronic 
equipment 



(12) 
computer 
equipment 
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OHT2.5 



SKILLS ANALYSIS 



A skills analysis is a systematic process which identifies the 
skills or competencies recpiired for a particular job. 



SKILLS AUDIT 



A skills audit is a systematic process which identifies the 
skills or competencies held by an individual or a group. 
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TRAINING NEEDS ANALYSIS 



A trainif^ needs anatysis Is the identification of the 
differences between the skills or competoicies held by an 
individual or group and the skills or competencies required 
for the job. 



(The term is used here in the broad sense to include 
knowledge (manuaO skills, and attitude) 



TRAINING NEEDS ANALYSIS 




assess present skills 
or competencies 
(sldlls audit) 



compare 




ictotuy skills or 
competencies required 
(skills analysis) 




spedfy 
training 
responses 



specify 
non-training 
responses 
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PROBLEMS WITH 
TRADITIONAL TNAs 



• non-training solutions often ignored 

• not linked to competitive strategies 

• not linked to changes in work organisation and job 
redesign 



amnasement oriented 
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1 COMPETENCY 


STANDARD 1 


DEFINITION: 




COMPETENCY — 


ACTIVITY 


STANDARD 




* 


1 

+ 




PERFORMANCE 




CRITERIA 




+ 




CONTEXT AND 




CONDITIONS 



HANI>OUT 2.10 



EXAMPLE OF A 



COMPETENCY STANDARD 



£I£BIENTOP 
COMFBTWCB 



{Implements 
measures for dealing 
with hazardous 
events assodat^ 
with deetrieal work. 



ACTIVITY 
CONDITION 



FERFORBAANCE* 
CRITERIA 



B gc fl!0ik*^ and yi|t<«if»^ electrical 
hMMaxdB in mrl^laee (e.g. risk of 
electric shock). 

Demonatnites ability to deal with 
chemicjil apiUa and identifiea any 
aMO^at^ first aid v^liited. 

Reeogniaea and denumatratea nae of 
fiie ectlngaiabeia to put out range of 
Area vlileh can ocenr In workidace. 

P emon atratea techiiiii iie for 
evaenatlog the wori^la^ (e.g. fire 
evaluatian procednm)* 

Demonatratea method of fre^ng 
peraon ree^ving eleotrical ahock. 

I>emonatratea ahUity to asaew 
treatmmit needed hy victim of 
eleetrieal ahock. 

Demonatratea ahiUty to manage 
electrical bums and other wounds. 



OHT2.11 



TAYLORISM 



KEY FEATURES: 



• a strictly hierarchical work organlsatioii; 



deskilling of work by progressively narrowing the 
scope of each job; 



analysing and then standardising the metluMb used in 
job; 



• strict supervision of workers at every lereL 
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FORDISM 



For manufacturers. Fordism involves: 

TAnX>RISM-»- 

• standardisation of products; 

• laf^ yoliinm/low cost marketing 

• flow-line assembly* 



OHT 2.14 



INTEGRATED WORK 
ORGANISATION 



KEY FEATURES: 



flatter mansi 
levels; 





>4 1 1 







ent Structure with fewer hierarchical 



• ffklll hf^^^lttg with less gpeHgHsarinn; 



• saiallness of scale; 



• semi-autonomous teams 



o 
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HANDOUT 2.15 



JOB DESIGN 



Bfltodem pflnelples of Job design Involve: 

the eoneept of dosiue, wheie a team of workers 
complete a whole series of taiks; 

the lneliisio& of Gontr^ and monitoriiii tasks; 
the incliwion of quality inspectton taslcs; 
the opportmilty for task variety; 

tpeciflcation by management of production or 
operation (A^Mttves; 

edf-regnlation. where workers have the freedom to 
choose how they accomplish their prodnction or 
operation lAJectives; 

workexs are offered training in the technical and team 
akHls needed for a self-regiilation approach; 

co-operative Job stmctnres which encourage employees 
to use the widest poMdble range of iftHls from within the 

aame work group; 

rapid feedback on performance; 

responsibility for own tools, eqvipment and territory; 

the monitoring and control of enora* waste and 
variadon nrast be as dose to their point of sowce as 
poMflde; 

rodnctlon of eirora, waste and variation to roduce the 
level of supervision and controL 



HANDOUT 2.16 

CASE STUDY ONE (PART A) 



To OTimtno 

1. Job 4eilgii 

2. Tkatalng seed* 

Affnmpttom 

a. A medium slsed eompanj in printing «nd manu&ctiutiig paper 
pradnetB. 

b. ThieetetoilMlnAnBtndUvttbtlwfoltoirtagJtibelMilfleAa 

Sleotridms 

MalBtaaanee fltm 

Piodnction woAm/mtftMiiw ^emtow 

SupeiTlsois ud mlddto managm 

e. Tbe omipanj is eoneemed about local competition, ind hw identlfled 
tbe need to greatlgr iborten the time between order and deUYCiy, and to 
improre ipialltj. 

f. The eon^anj la anadona to address their requirement onder tlie 
goidcHnes of the Trsinhig Lery. 

Some oxganlsational enltore 

The eoaqianjr wants to improve prodnetlvltj, efftdencjr snd flexibility. 

The conqtanj wants to rationalise the nmnber of awards working on the 
floor at p reasBt , 

The company wantt fir r**'*"*** **** ■km* of efl woihew. 

The workers want to have gieater antonomj In the woikj^lace. 

A eonsnttatlve committee has been fsimed to assist the consultants. 

Tour task: 

Fvepsie a flow chart whleh outlines the appnaeh yon would use 
to eaamine jdb desigii and analyse tvaiahBg needs. 
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CASE STUDY ONE (PART B) 



After a visit to the main fiactory you bave obtained 
the foUowing information. 

The management atmeture is headed by the General 
Bflanager/Ezectttlve Direetor. Reporting to him is th< 
Finance Director and Sales Dirrator« as well as three 
Plant Blanagers. At each of the three fiictoriM the 
following structure applies. 





SBZFT 




SBXTT 
ST SOPIRXNTENDIRT 


(AN) 


(WO 


. . (HXCHT) 



PBE-PRKSS 
MMmOER 



PRZUTZNO 
M^CUIHIMO 



rXHZSBXHG 



PACKZ1I6 



1 



I I I I I I I I 

Svmmrv, SnpBxv. Sop. Sup. Sup. Sup. Sup. Sup. Sup, 
AN PM AN PN Night JIN PN AN PM 



Oporators 



Oporators 



Oparatora Oparatora 



In additiout a duality Control Officer (with three i 
shift testers) reporto to the Shift Superintendent. 



GO 



HANDOUT 2.17 (cont'd) 



Workflow iiKvolves largo batch productloiit with 6 to 
10 products nmiili^ through the idant at any one 
time, with each batch lai 
each product the flow la 



M M 









Product 1 

* 

material 
store 

pre-press 

printing 

finishing 

packing 

store/dispatch 



Your tosfc: 

Explore the problems with the current arrangement, 
and su(B{est one or two radical options for changes to 
work organisation and Job design. 
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SECTION 3 



HANIX)UT3.1 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TRADITIONAL 
AND EMERGING INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 



TRADITIONAL 



EMERGING 



pay linked to: 



performance 
gained through: 



degree of worli 
specialisation 



Input by 

employees in the 
planning process 



degree of 
hierarchical levels 



settlement of 
conflict 




HANDOUT 3.2 



CEDAX ROLE PLAY 



NOTES FOR FACILITATOR 



There are four roles in the game, LcTAFE Rep., Union Rep, 
tasonnel OfiQcer and Obs^ver. Start the session by conducting 
briefings for participants in each of the roles. Ensure that 
participants playing a role different to those in the briefing are out 
of hearing range. 



Intxoduce yourself to the TAFE personnel as the a>llege deputy 
prindpaL Tell them that student numbers are down and that 

maintenance of fall or increased sta£Qng is dependent on more 
students. Fee for service is one way to achieve this. Tell them that 
the phone call from Cedax Furniture holds the possibility of a foe 
for service contract Tell them that ymi are relying on them to get 
results. Let participants r^ad the cards and clarify any information 
as necessary. 

Introduce yourself to the personnel officers as the managing 
director. Tell them that times are tight and that with no potential for 
an increase in production, the organisation needs to be restructured 
with hard decisions possibly having to be made in the future. Since a 
new award has come into b^ng it wimld be a good Idea to do a skills 

midit iff # t^ff l^jg^ ^ niimhgr of other organisations have already 
done. This can then be the beginning of the restructuring process. 
Tell the participants that under no circumstances are they to discuss 

staff reductions or emphasise Job redesign or work reor ganisatio n. 
Stress the need for a positive approach to stafl^ avoid alarmist talk 
and to sell the skills audit process on the basis of the benefits s^ 
will obtain from it let participants read the cards and clarify any 

information as necessary. 



In the case of the observer and union representative briefings 
simplf kt participants read the cards and clarify any information as 



HANDOUT 3.3 



BRIEFING CARD - ALL ROLES 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR CEDAX 

1. Read the cards and dont show them to other 
players until after the briefing 

2 N^otiate with the other players to come up with 
HI a plan indicating what exactly will take place 

including the activities to be engs^ed in by each 
of the parties. H 



MM J Briefing session- description of process, the plan, |i 



i 
11 



11 list of Lc issues involved, discussion on plans. i| 
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HANDOUT 3.4 



PERSONNEL OFFICER (TWO CARDS) 

1 ^ 



1 



Mi 

i 



P.0.-2 

One week ago you phoned Boronia Vale College of 
lAFE and spoke to the Deputy Principal about the 
possibility of doing what you called a "^skills audit" of 
your staff. Your expectation is that lAFE will be able 
to establish a list of all staff members and the skills 
they possess in relation to the ones required in the 
future. 

In the forthcoming meeting with the union and TAPE 
you will emphasise that the skill audit will be used to 

place employees in the new award and help 
determine what training will be required. 




5^ 



P 



PERSONNEL OFFICER, CEDAX FURNITURE COMPANY 

Your company is current^ having a bad time competing 
with imported furniture. Management have asked you to 
restructure the worl^lace to bring about cost 
saving&The market does not offer scope for additional 
producdon.You have deckied that to achieve this you 

itly reduce the current workforce. At 



remaining staff within a new award. This in turn will 
involve yc'u in )ob redesign and work reorganisation for 
staff. 

You along with mam^ement have been reluctant to 
tffs<ni^«8 staff reductions, )ob redesign and work 
reonzanisation with stai^ 
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HANDOUT 3.5 (a) 



UNION REPRESENTATIVE (THREE CARDS) 



LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE OF UNION DEAUNG 
WITH PRODUCTION WORKERS 

The personnel officer has just invited you to come to 
a meeting at which both he and a representative of 
lAFE will be attending. He lias informed you that he 
would like to eng^ 1AFE to do a skiUs audit of staff 
for purposes of placement in the new award and the 
determination of training needs. 

You know chat the company is facing hard times 
from overseas competition and recently heard a 
rumour from one of the sales staff that 
retrenchments are being considered. 




■■■V>;i; ! ^V-Lx ::iv:; ■■, y'y-it-i:^>-y<>^^ 
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HANDOUT 3.5 (b) 



UNION REPRESENTATIVE (cont.) 



You have mixed feelings about the training aspects. 
You would Wse to know what commitment 
management really has towards training. You would 
like staff to get access to accredited training at 
company expense. 



ERIC 



Another rumour you heard is that there could be a 
takeover of the company leading to substantial 
rationalisation of staff. 

You are concerned that the skill audit therefore 
might be used as part of a staff rationalisation 
exercise. You are not inclined to allow individual 
data to be gathered on your union members (ie 
production workers) as you believe the placement 
on levels of the new award will be an easy process 
and should only involve a personal interview 
between the staff member, the personnel officer and 
yourself. 



US 



HANDOUT 3.6 



TAPE REPRESENTATIVE (ONE CARD) 



Si? 



TAFE REPRESENTATIVE 

The Deputy Principal has asked you to follow up a 
request for a skills audit by the personnel officer of 
Cedax Furniture. When you phoned him he 
arranged a meeting between himself, a ui\ ion 
representative and yourself In the brief 
conversation with him he mentioned how interested 
he is in organising training for staff. 



-"Si 
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SECTION 4 



OHT4.1 



DATA COUECTION TECHNIQUES 
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ORGANISATIONAL RECORDS 

• jcrib descriptions 

• person specfflcatlon 

• reports/documents 

OBSERVATION METHODS 

• informal observation 

• method studsr 

• task analysis 

INTERVIEW METHODS 

• unstructured interview 

• structured interview 

• telephone interview 

QUESTIONNAIRE-BASED METHODS 

• general mail survey 

• CODAP 

• Delphi 

GROUP PROCESS METHODS 

• brainstorming 

• nominal group technique 

• DACUM method 

• force field analysis 

• search conference 

• storyboarding 



OHT4.2 



ORGANISATIONAL RECORDS 



Strengths 

• inexpensivef as information is readily available 

• provides necessary background knowledge 



Weaknesses 

• informalion may be oiit*of-date 

• subfectivtty 

• may require content analysis skills 
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OHT4.3 



OBSERVATION METHODS 



Strengths 



• Economic • for small mmibers 



• may be unobtrusive 
dnimises interruption 

• can obtain highly relevant data 



Weaknesses 

• requires skilled observer 

• requires objective recording 

• requires cooperation of those to be observed 



72 
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INTERVIEW METHODS 



A 



Strengths: 

• Easier to gain respondents' confidence 

• Questions can be clarified 

• Feedbadc can be given immediately 

• More personal 

• Suitable for examining sensitive subjects 

Weaknesses: 

• Time consuming 

• Lack of consistency between interviewers 

• Can get o£f the track 

• Opinions & feelings instead of facts 
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OHT4.5 



SKILLS AUDIT QUESTIONNAIRE 



COULD INCLUDE QUESTIONS ON: 



1. THE ORGANISATION 

e-g. main activities, number of employees 



2. BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE RESPONDENT 
e.g. age, gender, education and training 

3. THE RESPONDENTS JOB 
e.g. duties, tasks 

4. SKILLS REQUIRED IN JOB 

e.g. competencies or knowlec^ and skills required 

5. SKILLS POSSESSED BY RESPONDENT 

e*g* competencies or knowle<^e and skills possessed 

6. PERCEIVED TRAINING NEEDS 

e.g. skill or knowledge areas requiring training 
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QUESTIONNAIRE-BASED METHODS 



i.6 



Strengths: 

• economical for large numbers of respondents 

• consistent interpretation of questions 

• data is easy to analyse 

• high level of confidentiality pc: ^Iblc 

Weaknesses: 

• samples are often not representative 

• rates of return often low 

• do<^ not usually allow for clarification of question 

• unsuitable for respondents with low literacy skills 



o 
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OHT4.7 



GROUP PROCESS METHODS 



Strengths: 



Fast 



• Creative outcomes 



• Inexpensive 

• Participative 

• Analysis and evaluation of data performed by group 



Weaknesses: 

• Can be time consuming (for a large grcup) 



• Difficult to control 



• Inconsistent results 



• Qualitative rather than quantitative data 

• limited by collective knowledge of group 



SELECTION OF TECHNIQUE 

* 
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EIGHT FACTORS TO CONSIDER: 
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1. sPEciFicrrY 



2. SCOPE OF STUDY 



3 . DEPTH OF 
INFORMATION 



4. SIZE OF POPULATION 



5. PACEOFCHANGE 



6. STUDY TIME FRAME 



7. STUDY SENSmVITY 



8. COST 



part of organisation 
whole organisation 
sector of Industry 
industrywide 
across industries 



local 
regional 

state/territory wide 



In depth 
superficial 



smaUGess than 100) 
floedinm (100 -1000) 
large ClOOO^) 



slow 

medium 

f«ist 



short Gess tbstn 4 months) 
medium (4 • 9 months) 
long (9'»- months) 



low 

medium 
high 



low (• $2000) 
moderate ($2000 - 5000) 
high ($5000 - 20000) 
very high ($20000'»') 



METHOD SELECTION MATRIX 



OBT 4.9 
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1 FACTOR 
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OHT 5.1 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



HANDOUT 5.2 



SKILLS AUDIT DATA ANALYSIS 

OPTIONS 





SMALL STUirr 

{less USD pCOpiCi 


lOEDIUM STUDY 

(20 to 100 neoi^) 


LARGE STUDY 

(over 100 oeoDle) 


HumiliUiallyils 


R 


H 


N 


Compotar package: 

- tn-housc 


P 


R 


R 


1 . conauitant 


R 


R 


P 


• aub-^mtiBct 


N 


P 


R 


QMiatal Hatahaia 
paekige: 


P 


R 


R 


' consultant 


R 


R 


P 


- autMwntxact 


If 


P 


R 


QenenlStatUtleal 
paokages 

• fn-houae 


P 


P 


R 


- consultant 


R 


P 


P 


- sub-contract 


N 


P 


R 



P s Possible option 

R ■ Recommended option 

N ■ Not recommended 



HANDOUT S.3 



SKILL MATRIX FORMAT 
FOR PEOPLE, JOBS AND COURSES 



SKILLS/ 


FBOPLS 


JOBS 


TRAIN 


DUG com 


tSBS 


COMPETENCIES 


X 


Y 


I 


2 


9 


ft 


b 


c 


Al 


9 


X 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


A3 


§ 


X 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


AS 


1 

9 


X 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


A4 


1 

9 


X 


X 


X 


/ 


/ 


I 


/ 


AS 


1 


X 


X 


X 


/ 


/ 


1 


/ 


Bl 


1 


/ 


/ 


/ 


X 




X 




B2 


1 


/ 


X 


/ 


/ 




X 




B3 


Z 


/ 


X 


/ 


/ 








B4 


/ 


/ 


/ 




X 




X 




S9 


X 


/ 


/ 


X 


X 




X 




B6 


/ 


/ 


X 


/ 


/ 








B7 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 




X 




CI 


X 


/ 


X 


/ 


/ 




/ 




C2 


X 


X 


/ 


X 


X 


X 


/ 


X 


C3 


X 


/ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


/ 


04 


/ 


X 


X 


/ 


/ 


/ 


X 


X 


Dl 


/ 


/ 


X 


' / 


/ 


X 


/ 


X 


ete 



















NOTES: 1. SSr* 

/ « skiU possessed or skill required for Job or skill 
developed in course 

X B skill not possessed or skill not required for Job or 
skill not developed in course. 



OHT 5.4 



PRESENTATION OF COMPETENCY STANDARDS 



Occupation 



Unit of 
Competence 



Element of 
Competence 



Performance 
Criteria 



Range 
Statements 
(training, 
assessment) 



Element of 
Competence 



Performance 
Criteria 



Range 
Statements 
(training, 
assessment) 




Element of 
Competence 



Performance 
Criteria 



Range 
Statements 
(training, 
assessment) 
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SECTION 6 



OHT6.1 



PROJECT PLANNING 



TOPICS 

NEGOTIATION 
PREPARING PROPOSALS 
PROJECT COSTING 
PROJECT MANAGEMENT/IMPLEMEOTATION 

PROJECT TEAMS 
CONSULTATIVE COMMTITEE 
OJMATE SETTING 
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OHT6.2 



NEGOTIATE 



to talk 



to achieve agreement 



8.; 



o 
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OHT6. 



NINg PRINCIPLES 
OF NEGOTIATING 



1. PREPARATION 



2. CLARIFY YOUR POSmOK AND THEIR'S 



3. USTEN ACTIVELY 

4. REMAIN OPEN 

5. PROVIDE HELP FOR OTHER PARTY 

6. TRADE 



7- BE PREPARED TO APOLOGISE 



8« 



►NT ISSUE ULTlMArUMS 



9. SET ACHIEVABLE TIME LINES 



ERIC 
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OHT 6.4 



ASSERTION IS A BEHER APPROACH 
THAN SUBMISSION OR AGGRESSION 



ASSERTION IS THE MIDDLE ROAD 
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PEOPLE ARE 
MORE ASSERTiVE 



WHEN: 

1. THE ISSUES ARE IMFORX/^ TO THEM 

2. THEY ARE CONFIDENT IN THEIR KNOWLEDGE 
5. THINGS ARE GOING AGAINST THEM 

4. THEY FEEL THEY CONTROL THE POWER 
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PEOPLE CO-OPERATE 



WHEN: 

1. THEY RESPECT THE OTHER PARTY 

2. THE RELATIONSHIP IS VALUABLE 

3. THEY NEED THE OTHER PARTY TO HELP CARRY OUT 
THE DECISION 



OHT 6.7 



NEGOTIATING STYLES 



HIGH 



LU 



hi 

LU 

to 

CO 
< 



LOW 



DOMINATING 


PROBLEM 
SOLVING 


UNINVOLVING 


SURRENDERING 



LOW 



HIGH 



COrOPERATION 
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OHT6.8 



PROJECT COSTING 



TWO KEY PRINCIPLES: 

• use standard formulae Id ensure that costing is both 
accurate and fast; 



# the work done on costing should provide a sound basis 
for projet management. 



OHT6.9 



PROJECT COSTING 

* N 



SEVEN STEP PROCEDURE 

1. STATE PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

2. DESCRIBE PROJECT METHODOLOGY 

3. BREAiaX>W INTO TASKS 

4. ESTIMATE CONSULTING DiOrS FOR EACH 

5. CHART SEQUENCE AND DURATION 

6. ESTIMATE COST OF ITEMS 

7. SET OUT BUDGET 




in 



HANDOUT 6.10 
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HANDOUT 6.12 

PROJECT COSTING 

CHECKUST OF MAIN BUDGET ITEMS 

1. PROJECT STAFF 

Project manager 
Project o£Elcer8 

2. SUPPORT STAFF 

Typing 

Clerical/administrative 

Design 

Editing 

3. SALARIES ON-COST 
(%of totaiof 1 &2) 

4. TRAVEL AND ACCOBSMODATION 

Fares 
Car/taxi 
Per diem 

5. DATA PROCESSING 

6. POSTAGE 

7. TELEPHONE 

8. PRINTING AND PHOTOCOPYING 

9. OVERHEADS 

er|c 



HANDOUT 6.13 

EXAMPLE OF A PROJECT BUDGET 



ITEM 


PART A 
OHLY 


PART B 
ONLY 


PARTS 
A 6 B 


Projaet staff: 

- projaet: mazkagar 

- projact officar 1 

- projaot officar 2 

- pregr.im».r 


9 7DU 

32 500 
3 000 
1 000 


^ 9 AAA 

X3 QUO 
72 500 
18 000 
*10 000 


H O BAA 

39 500 
21 000 
10 000 


Support staff: 

- typing and 

^ T ii p ^ ^ A 1 

WJ»Oa» AWOdb 

- administrativa 


9 250 
1 000 


10 000 
1 200 


18 250 
2 100 


Data procttssing 


2 500 


15 000 


17 000 


Travax ana 
aocGomiodation 


9 60C 


11 000 


17 000 


Postaga/talsphons 


3 450 


5 300 


8 650 


Printing and 
workshop matarials 


3 000 


14 000 


17 000 


TOTAL 


$75 000 


$110 000 


$170 000 



This amount will depend on the required 
amount of integration with existing data 
systems in the organisation. 
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OHT 6.14 



COSTS OF SKiLLS AUDITS 



o 300 - 



y 200 



100 - 



$175,000 




$90,000 



! M M 



200 400 
size of sample 
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HANDOUT 6.15 

CASE STUDY TWO (PART A) 



ERIC 



To esaunine: 1. Skills required in current job* 

2. SkSlIi poMOMed by people in each 
Job elMtifiaitioB 

3. Job detign. 

AMumpUonc 

ft. A Imxge company fpeoialieing in quarry, mining and oil 

transportation . 

b. ^ght litet through Amtralia with the following Job elaaaificationa: 
Riggeia 

Electrical mechanica 
Bdaintenance fitters 
Inatrument makers 

c. fiSany Jobs within the company require up to four people to 
complete basic tasks because of demarcations. 

d. The company wants to assist aU employees to be sufficiently 
skilled to eompletc i^ole Jobs safely. 

e. Workers are often required to work in isolated areas. 

t Over the eight sites there is a total of 9S employees in these J6b 

claasifications 

g. All 95 en^oyees should be glren the opportunity to paxtielpate in 
a groi^ process (e.g. a one-day DACUM) SL & aurroy (interview or 
self-completion questionnaire). 

h. The company win allow a total of three days time for each 
em^/loyee on job r^^Mlgn project teams. Up to four employees on 
er £h of four teams w«nild be acceptabl'^. 

Some orgaiiiaational culture 

The company wanta to increase efficiency and keep present 
number of employees. 

The company wants to address stmetunl effleioBioy prindplM 
^^e providing a dear career path for all workers, both trade and 
non-trade. 

The company wants to enhance skiils of aU workers. 

The workers feel they have many baaic skills which cannot be used 

under the present award structure. 

A consultative committee has been formed* 

Tour task: 

Prepare a project proposal ^^eh includes budget and project schedule. 



OHT 6.16 



PROJECT MANAGEMENT 



I 

Three tools for effective monitoring and 
control of projects: 

• Budget and expenditure table 

• Project schedule 

• Person-days chart 



o 
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HANDOUT 6,17 
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HANDOOT 6.18 



PERSON - DATS FOR PROJECT HP12 



MONTH 

PROJECT HP12 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARV | 


MARCH 1 


APRIL 


MAY 


JU 


NE 


BUDGET 


ACTtJAL 


BUDGET 1 ACTUAL | 


BUDGET 1 ACTUAL | 


BUDGET 1 ACTUAL 


BUDOETJ 


ACTUAL 


BUDGET 


ACTUAL 


Joe Boggi 




^ 


4 




4 








4 




2 




CUMUIAITVE 


(4) 




m 




(12) 




m 




m 




(22) 






























-1 


2 




10 




8 




4 




1 




0 




1 CUMUIATWE 


(2) 




C13) 




m 




m 




(2S) 




(251 






























Sam Fiye 


1 




2 




1 4 




12 




F 




0 




CUMUlAnVE 


(1) 




13) 




m 




m 


[ 


127) 




1271 




























John Walker 


0 




0 




2 




7 




4 




1 




CUMUIATIVE 


(0) 




CO) 




(2) 




m 




1 (13) 




(14) 













































































































1 ADMOnsmATION 


























LEAVE 


























PUBliC HOUDAYS 


























TOTAL DA\S/MONTH 


7 




16 




18 




zr 




17 




3 




CUMULATIVE 


(7) 




(23) 




(41) 




m 

1 




(8&) 




(88) 
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HANDOUT 6.19 
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BASmOUT 6.20 



CASE STUDY TWO (PART B) 



Tour group was successful with its proposal and you 
have been awarded the contract. Congratulations! 
Now plan the project in more detail by: 

preparing a person-days chart for 
the project; 

set appropriate targets for the 
team and team members for the 
first two months of the project. 



Three people are to form the project team as follows: 

Hugh - an expert in group 
processes and Job redesign 

Dwight - an, expert in surveys and 
questionnaire designs 

Lewis - an expert in data analysis 



o 
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PROJECT TEAMS 



CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE TEAMS: 

1. Team members know and share leader's views. 

2. All group menders have respect for each other. 
5. Individuals desire to be part of a team. 

4. Open communication occurs. 

5. Conmion sense of pride in the team. 

6. When conflict occurs it Is handled constructively. 

7. Co-operation Is encouraged and actively fostered. 

8. Group decision-making and problem-solving occurs. 

9. Group works together in a relaxed manner* 

10. Encoun^ement and credit foi* team effort is freely 
given. 

11. All menders share a common goal and mission. 
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OHT 6.22 



PROJECT TEAMS 



WHEN WORKING WITH PROJECT TEAM 
MEMBERS AIM TO: 



1. Overcome attitudinal problems 

2. Develop compatibility^ 

3. Address sidll deficiencies 

4. Develop a common approach 

5. Encourage on-going evaluation 

6. Recognise and deal with stress 

7. Give team ownership 
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WHAT ARE THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
CROSS-SKILUNG, UP-SKILLING AND MULTl-SKILLING? 



Different occupational career paths/streams 



.1 



A B 




Increasing 
occupational 
levels 

(Associated 
increase in 
complexity 
of skills) 



JOHN 



c 




UP-SiOLLING 



MUm-SKIUiNG 



MAM 



ii CROSS-SKnUNG 



The Hollbox represents the 
person's current skm set in 
tibie given Job whilst the 
part boxes represent the 
additional skflls acquired 
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HANDOUT 7.2 
SKILLS ANALYSIS WORKSHOP EVALUATION 

NAME (optioiial) 

COIXCGB (optional) 

Please indicate the extent to which voa achieved the stated workshop 
aims. 

1 ■ not achieved at all 

2 ■ partly achieved - not satisfactory to me 

3 m mostly achieved - satls&ctosy to me 

4 m folly achieved. 

Please comment if you wish to expand on your rating. 
WORKSHOP MISS: 

At the completion of the workshop participanU will be able to: 

12 3 4 

1. 0lfiiBmitiBte between skiUs andlto. □ □ □ □ 

•kills anAlymit and training needs anatytls 



2. State the purpose and uses of each of the □ □ □ □ 



3. DescxOie themain teehniquetof tidUa 

•nalysii snd the ftieii^ths and weaknMaet 
of eacb 



□ □ □ □ 



Oescilbe the main methodi of uulysliifi data 
fgom tkilli aiia^iis i»oJeet» and ways 
of presenting and nsing the letnlts 



12 3 4 



□ □ □ □ 



Use haste principles of pxojeet planning □ □ □ □ 

and management 



Piepaze protJeet proposals. Inehxding □ □ □ □ 

Itemised project hndgets 



Accept the nnderisring Industrial □ □ □ □ 

relations ramlflcatfons 



State ways of dealing with the Indnstrial □ □ □ □ 

relations ramifications of sneh projects ^ 



1 ♦ 
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Participant 
Information 
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SECTION 1 



CUEIfT EXPECTATIONS & NEEDS 
CLIENT EXPECTATIONS 

It Is crucial to dearly Identify the expectation clients have in imdertaking a 
skills audit A request for a skills audit does not constitute a defined list of 
services but rather a variable set of needs which in some cases may not 
constitute what can broadly be called a skills audit. Many of these 
e3q>ectatlons arise from award restructuring and/or the Training Guarantee 
requirements. 

REASONS FOR INDUSTRY/ AWARD RESTRUCTURING 

Industry/award restructuring has been undertaken for the following 
reasons: 

Australia has in recent years been experiencing a worsening situation 
in respect of the balance of payments. This means that Australia has 
become both a net importer of goods and services as well as a debtor 
nation. The situation can only be reversed by increasing the value of 
exports and reducing the value of imports. 

Hie value of primary products has been declining relative to 
processed/maniiflEustured products. There is no longer great potential 
in increasing the total value of exports through enhanced export of 
ui^JTOcessed agricultural/mining products. Primary products face 
two msyor problems. Plrstfy. there are many producers. Maxrjr third 
world countries rely almost solely on primaxy produce as a source of 
exchange. Dramatic improvements in production and extraction often 
means periods of excess production and low prices. Low prices drive 
third world covmtxies to i^oduce even more to maintain their revenue. 
Secondly, there are few buyers of primary produce ^ch gives them a 
competitive advantage keeping prices low. 

A healthy manufacturing sector is essential to redress the problems of 
balance of payments not only to earn money through e3q)orts but also 
to compete against imports. 

A viable manufacturing sector makes Australia a technology-oriented 
nation and enhances it being a producer of technology rather than a 
consumer. Particulaily this allows Australia to have a research and 
development base which in turn has multiplier effects In sectors such 
as vocational education, consultancy services and superior 
competence in using technology. In total, this gives Australia a higher 
profile in the Asia/Pacific region and Increases its share of economic 
opportunities. 
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Whilst manu£acturing Is an essential part of the economy, it cannot 
be supported through protection as this leads to distortions and a 
lack of competitiveness. For this reason most protection is being 
removed, forcing enterprises to be competitive througlh attention to 
the ri^t products/markets and productivity increases. 

Productivity increase is essential for the well-being of Australian 
Industry. Constraints reduce the productivity of the workforce across 
a]\ enterprises by about 25% (Hilmer. pp 124-125). 

KEY FACTORS WHICH HAVE REDUCED THE POTENTIAL FOR 
FRODUCnVOT DfCREASB 

Given that productivity increase for manufacturing and other industries is 
going to be the essential link to enhanced economic status for Australia, 
industxy/award restructuring aims at overcoming the following factors. 

Direct overmanning . A tendency to have more people on a given piece 
of work than vAiai is absolutely necessary. 

i->ymftrcfttion. Having limits placed on the carrying out of tasks Within 
a piece of work because of a person's job classification and/or union 
coverage. Aa a practice it becomes wasteful when a person in a job 
classification ceases work, despite being able (or having the potential 
with training to perform the task and waits whilst a person in 
another classification performs the task. 

Poor work organisation. Hie principles of 'scientific m a n age m ent*, 
devdopwi by Ftederlck Taylor at the turn of the ccntuxy along with 
concepts of mass production still infiuence many enterprises m their 
work organisation. Work organisation based on these concepts (often 
defined as Tajdorlst) is typified by. 

a clear separation between plaxming/design and execution. The 
design office and management/supervisory levels develop all 
plan and instructions about how a job will be undertaken and 
submit these to the shopfioor. 

the execution of work divided into discrete skills/tasks sets, 
each performed by a different person. Each person performs a 
repetition of the same skills/tasks set over a set period without 
developing a wholistlc perspective of the entire process. 

no decision making taking place at the bottom levels. Hie 
enterprise structure displays a hierarchical pyramidal shape 
with a number of layers with increasing decision makin g as one 
goes up the pyramid. 

poor attention to training. The divisibJi ty of skills/tasks sets is 
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undertaken to use unskilled labour wherever possible. By 
distinguishing between skilled and unskilled training, 
expenditure on training is primarily devoted to the skilled 
worker and usually through an apprenticeship or tralneeship 
rather than on-going training. 

Another problem for productivity Increase pertinent to TAFE systems has 
been Jiappropriate training systems. TAFE has followed industry 
structures in the way courses have been designed by following existing 
awards and demands made by industry and unions. Formal training has 
been both too narrow because of its emphasis on defined occupational areas 
(themselves defined by demarcation) such as sheetmetal work* boilennaking 
and welding and too broad because it has equipped stafi" for skills across 
many enterprises at the expense of enterprise specific skills {i.e. those skills 
required in a given enterprise such as specific computer software, drawings 
etc.). 

IMPUCATION8 OP INDUSTRY/ AWARD RESTRUCTURING 

Change in Industry is being propelled by both market forces and 
government policies. Many of the previous work practices and 
organisational structures are being questioned with new ways of operating 
being considered. When requesting a skills audit the client may already be 
seriously considering introducing changes. Some of the possibilities 
include: 

introducing new labour saving devices 

reorganising the enterprise to create a flatter structure with greater 
responsibility for decision making going to work teams 

reducing the number of staff" 

re-designing Jobs to encompass a greater variety of work tasks 
changing the requirements for staff" employed 
introducing training for all staff 
CORPORATE GOALS/STRATEGIC PLANS 

The conduct of skills audits, training needs analysis or any other workplace 
research should be in the context of both where the given enterprise is 
headed in terms of Its products/services and market along with the broad 
means by which these will be achieved. The corporate goals/strategic plans 
should state: 

the products/services the enterprise will expand into, maintain, 
reduce or eliminate over a five year period. 
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changes to market segments over a five year period. 

the enterprise's current and future share of the total product service 
(I.e. how much of the components of the product/service will be 
undertaken elsewhere e.g. pac k agi n g). 

vifhat new technologies will be adopted in the workplace. 

what changes will take place in respect of work reorganisation/Job 
redesign. 

what are the anticipated changes to the skill sets of staff as the 
consequence of an award change. 

what skills strategy (i.e. the means to achieve the required skills in 
the enterprise) Is in place. 

Corporate goals (mission statements) and strategic plans may not always be 
available. It may be necessary therefore to conduct a vision setting exercise 
to obtain the information above. 
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SECTION 2 

TYPES OF PROJECT 



This section describes the process of skills audits and related processes, 
while Section 4 describes the techniques of collecting data. Ihe main 
processes covered in this section include: 



ProeeBs 



Work process analysis 



Job analysis 

Skills analysis 
Skills audit 

lYaining needs analysis 
Developing Standards 
Changing work organisation 

Job redesign 



Some Key Outeomes 

Description of technical 
sub-system 
Work flow diagram 
Workplace layout diagram 

Job Description 

Duty and Task inventory 

Occupatioxxal/job tree 

Skills Inventory 
Skills matrix 

Skills profile/skills register 

TVaining specification 

Set of national training standards 

Charts describing new work 
organisation 

New job descriptions 

New skills matrix 

Job matrix with career paths and 

integrated training 



These processes may be used by a company as part of its (human 
resources) strategy to improve its compctittve position. Tbe processes are 
closely related to each other» as illustrated in Figure 2.1 which shows most 
of the processes listed above. Bach process will now be briefly described. 
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Assess HI I Define 

present skills I- compare •! skills requirea 
(skills audit) | i | (skills analysis) 



Specify B 


Spedff Q 


training 


non-training 


responses 


responses 



Conduct 
training 



Reclassify; H 
Changes to 
production; 
Other responses 



job redesign 



Note: AU. boxes refer to the company except for the two boxes tn the top 
right-hand comer. 



FIGUFE 2.1 



THE ELEMENTS OP SKILLS AUDITS/SKILLS 
ANALYSES AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP. (£rom Hai ton 
1990 p.30) 
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Work prooeM simlytif 



Work process analysis examines the technical sub-system of the work« 
including the wQrlq)lace layout Jobs, technology, operations, procedures, 
material flow and Information flow. Technical issues and problems may be 
identified to provide a focus for the analysis. All organisations may apply 
this analysis, including manufiacturing and service organisations. 
Techniques include work study approaches and socio- technical systems 
analysis. 

Outcomes indude a description of technical sub-systems, work flow 
diagrams and workplace layout diagrams. This information feeds into work 
organisation change and job redesign. 

Job analyslt 

Job analysis examines the human side of worii in terms of the duties and 
tasks to be performed by the person working in each Job. When a range of 
Job types is to be studied, the term occupational analysis is used. As well as 
looking at the duties and tasks currently performed, job analysis may 
consider likely future duties and tasks to be performed. 

Outcomes of job analysis and occupational analysis include: 

• a task inventoiy (a listing of all the tasks to be performed, and usually 
grouped into duties): 

• a job description (a description of the main duUes to be performed, 
and may include a statement of the responsibility and authority of the 
job and an outline of the abilities required of the person performing 
the job); 

• an occupational/job tree (a diagram that indicates the Jobs which 
have some similanty within an occupation - see dia g ra m below). 
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design 
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flionitoring 
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FIGURE 2.2 OCCUPATIONAL/ JOB TEUSE (£rom Hayton 1987, p.6} 
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Hie techniques of Job analysis may involve one or more of the data 
collection methods discussed In Section 4. The main approaches include: 

• organisational records 



• interviews 



• questionnaires 

• observation 



• group process methods 

While the data collection approach may be similar to that used for a skills 
audit or skills analysis, the focus is different. For a fob analysis, the key 
question may be: "V^/hai are the duties and tasks that you perform in your 
Job?" \^ereas for a skills audit the key question may be: "What knowledge, 
skills and attitudes do you possess?" and for a skills analysis the key 
question may be: "What knowledge, skills and attitudes are required in 
your Job?" 

An occupational analysis or Job analysis may involve Ave steps as shown in 
the diagram below. 



DEFINE OCCUPATIONAL/JOB 
BOUNDARIES AND STRUCTURE 

IDENTIFY OCCUPATIONAL/JOB 
CONTEXT 

1 

IDENTIFY RANGE OF 
DUTIES AND TASKS 

DETERMINE DUTIES AND TASKS 
REQUIRED FOR EACH JOB 

i 

CONFIRM OCCUPATIONAL/JOB 
STRUCTURE 



FIGURE 2.3 STEPS IN AN OCCUPATIONAL/ JOB ANALYSIS fFrom 

Hayton et al 1089. p.8) 
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The fiirst two steps may be regarded as preliminary to the main analysis but 
are quite important. 

If only a single job Is under consideration then it is likely that the 
occupational boundaries^ structure and context will be well established. 
Whatever the situation, It is necessaxy to have this information. 

If defining the occupational boundaries and structure the following aspects 
should be included: 

• name(s) of occupation 

• range of Jobs within the occupation 

• structure of Jobs within the occupation 

• typical career paths 

• m^]or Job functions 

• occupational trends 

Occupational context would Include the following aspects: 

• overlap with related jobs and occupations 

• industry trends 

• number of people employed 

• education and training 

• legal requirements 

In the next step of identifying the range of duties and tasks, it is important 
that all duties and tasks are listed. When changes are likely, it is wise to 
Ust the future tasks envisaged at the same time. The inventory of duties 
and tasks coidd be developed by using current records or reports, by a 
group process of experts (e.g. DACUM), by interviews of job incumbents and 
their supervisors, or by observation. 

Following this it Is necessary to determine which duties and tasks are 
required for each Job together with other relevant task level data such as 
relative time spent on each task. A wide range of task variables may need 
to be considered. For example: 

• performed/not performed 

• relative time spent on each task 
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frequency of performance 



• actual time spent on task 

• contribution of task to Job 

• importance of ta&k 

• consequences of inadequate performance to task 

• difficulty of learning task 

Data on the duties and tasks required may be collected on one or more of 
the five techniques described in Section 4. For meditmi to large size 
samples, the data collected is usually analysed with the help of an 
appropriate computer program. 

The final step of confirming the occupational/Job structure involves using 
the data obtained In the previous step to confirm or amend the 
occupational/Job tree (see example in Fig. 2.2). This could be achieved by a 
cluster analysis program if computer analysis is being undertaken, or by 
judgements based on the results of the previous steps. 

SSnXS ANALYSIS 

A skills analysis is a systematic process which identifies the skills or 
competencies required for a particular Job. Analysis of competencies may 
occur instead of skills In the following cases: 

development of competency standards: 

development of competency-based training curricula; and 

development of competency-based assessment instruments. 

The usual outcomes of a skills analysis project include: 
a skills inventory or skills register; and 
a skills matrix. 

SKILLS AUDIT 

A skills audit is a systematic process which identifies the skills or 
competencies held by an individual or group. Other more inclusive 
definitions exist especially as skills audits are often associated with the 
context of award restructuring. The main outcomes of a skills audit project 
may include: 
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a skills profile (for an individual or group): 



matches of Individuals with particular Jobs. 
TRAINING NEEDS ANALYSIS 

A training needs analysis is the identification of the differences between the 
skills or competencies held by an individual or group* and the skills or 
competencies required for the Job. (Ihe term skills is used here in the 
broad sense to include kno^edge. (manual) skills and attitudes.) 

A Itaining Needs Analysis may incorporate Job analysis, skills anatysis and 
skills audit. 

DEVELOPING STANDARDS 

Training standards are being developed in Australia to provide a basis for 
competency-based training and asscsst cnt The standards will be useful 
for both off-the-Job training (such as at a TAFE college or a skill centre) and 
on-the-job training. 

Details of what is meant by standards and how they may be developed are 
given in Section 7. Standards are mentioned here because the development 
of standards is one of the important proceaa^ that may be undertaken 
vMdti are linked to skills analysis. For example, standards may be 
developed after a skills analysis by: 

• listing all the tasks and skills required for the job; 

• considering all tasks and skills which are outcomes rather 
than processes; 

• determine, for each task or skill outcome, the standard of 
performance required; and 

• identify, for each, the context and conditions under vMch the 
performance occurs. 

Examples are given In Section 7. 

CHANGE TO WORK ORGANISATION 

The most important change occurring now through industry restructuring is 
the change in work organisation. The main form of work organisation used 
in Australia and other industrialised nations up to now was a pyramid 
structure with a strict hierarchy. This form was most apparoit in large 
orgamsattons which had as many as ten or more levels in the hierarchy. 
Ibis form was reinforced by the management approach developed by 
Frederick Taylor in the 1880s and 1890s. This approach, called Taylorlsm'. 
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involves: 



• a strictly hierarchical work organisation: 

• deskilllng of work by progressively narrowing the scope of each Job; 

• analjrsing and then standardising the methods used in each Job: 

• strict supervision of workers at every level. 

Taylorism is described In more detail in the box below. Though modified 
over a period of time, this management approach was successful for many 
jrears in achieving better productivity and efficiency. However, it is 
increaslngliy ineffective In the new context of sophisticated markets and new 
technology in the 19908. 
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Frederick Winslow Taylor, an American industrial engineer, 
developed a system qf work which suited the Uvye factories 
resulting from the industrial reuoiutioTL He developed his prtnc^)les 
qf management tn the 1890s, and published The Principles qf 
Scientific Manngement' Ui 1911, The key features qf the approach 
are: 

• strict hierarchical organisational structure: 

• nairowly d^finedjobs: 

• narrow range qf skills requir&i to perform each Job: 

• standardisation qf methods by precise specification qf every 
task: 

• factory foor workers cut qffjrom decision making: 

• discouragement qfsodal interaction among workers: 

• authoritarian relations within the hierarchy: 

• strict supervision qf workers. 

The following quote from his work describes the underlying 
attitude: 

'Vruler our system, a worker is told Just what he is to do and 
how he is to do tL Aixy improvement he makes upon the 
orders given htm is fatal to his success." 

This approach generally obtained improved cost efficiency but 
resulted in very low Job satl^action and toss qfjob contwl by the 
people at the factory floor level They were not allowed to 
contribute ideas or suggestions for improvement, and had no say in 
the management qf the organisation "Park your brains by the 
door" was the catchphrase. The approach is illustrated in the 
foUowing diagram. 

Taylofs principles were appU^ to maniifactunng and non- 
mantfacturtng organisations, both large and small The approach 
though modeled over time, is still widely used today in industrial 
countries, particularly in larger organisations. 
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In mamj^actwing, Henry F)ord early this century successJuOy added 
to Taylorism thejeatures qf: 

• standardisation qf products; 

• large vchtme/low cost marketing; 

• Jlow-Une assembly, 

to give an approach that has been widely applied in industriaU^ 
countries this century. This approach to mam^acturing is qften 
referred to as *FordSsm\ 

More recently, Taylorism and Fordism have been replac&i by new 
forms qfwork organisation and mam4facturing approach in a small 
but increasing number qf enterprises in Europe. North America and 
Australia 



Many organisations now acknowledge the advantages of 'integrated' types of 
work organisation which: 

• place a higher value on the contribution of all people in the 
workforce; 

• rely on a more highly skilled workforce; 

• are more integrated, with better communication and smaller 
organisational units. 
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One way to achieve better communication is to have a flatter management 
structure with few hierarchical levels. 



To achieve smaller oi^anisational units, large enterprises are being broken 
down into smaller business units, thou^ these xmits may still be loosely 
associated. Also, even within small organisations, teams may be formed to 
perform a defined set of related tasks. These teams are effectively 
"organisations within an organisation". The box below describes the 
concept of integrated work organisation in more detail. 

In manufacturing, computer technology and integrated types of work 
organisation are bieing used to improve communication between machines 
and people. This approach has been called Integrated manufacturing*. 
Some Australian and overseas manufacturers have implemented integrated 
manufacturing approaches. 



JNTEGRAJED TYPES OF WORK ORGANISATION 

The typical mam^acturing or service operation qf today is 
surprisingly complex. There is con^>lextty In the flow qf materials, 
pwducts and iitformatlon between afferent departments In the 
organisation. (Think qfthe number qf words transferred In one day 
wUhin, to andjfom your own (xganisattoru by paper, by computer 
or spokeru) 

lb respond quickly to market Jbroes, this complexity must be 
reduced and the who^ organisation must act as an int^rated 
body. This may be achieved by integrating machines, people, 
systems and procedures. The people aspect qf integration may 
invblue the following c^proaches to work organisation: 

• flatter management structure wUhJewer hierarchical levels: 

• skiR broadening with less specialisation: 

• smallness qf scale (organlsattons become based on 'economy 
of scope' rather than 'economy of scale'); 

• team-work where a small group of workers perform multiple 
fimctions. 

When the goal is integration and better conwfxunication through 
most or all qf these approaches, an integrated type of work 
organisation will be the result A simple integrated organisational 
structure based on two semi-autonomous teams is Ulustrated, 
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operator trainer/ 

team leader 

operator operator/ 
maintaiiier. 





manaser 












1; 


designer 





trainer/ 
team leader operator 

operator/ 

jnaintaincr operator^ 



The skUl requirement for each member qf an organisatton using this 
approach is such that there is a need for, 

• a higher level qf skill overall; 

• a broader band qf skills (including possible skUling across 
production - maintenance - design boundaries and across 
traditional trade boundaries); 

• better interpersonal and team-work skills. 

Important outcomes qf these approaches to work organisation are 
the ability qfthe organisation: 

• to use some new technologies more ^ectively and qQiciently, 
particulariy those tnv(Mng equipment that combines 
mechanical JkUdic and electronic systems; 

• to allocate stqff to a wider variety qf tasks (particularly usejid 
for small organisations); 

• to use modem concepts of qualtty management and 
tmprovement 

• to respond faster and mare ejjectively to market demands. 



Organisations planning to implement integrated types of work organisation 
may move in a small way in that direction but may come across barriers to 
change. The present structure of industry in Australia and other Western 
countries is based on: 
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• specialisation of the skills of workers; 

• the high degree of segmentation of occupations through past 
industrial awards. 

Thus, restructuring also needs to address the skills mix of the workforce 
and substantial restructuring of industrial awards, and these are discussed 
below. 



JOB RSDBSXCSN 



Changes to work organisation will affect the design of each job in the 
organisation. Every Job may need to be redesigned to flit the restructured 
work organisation. 

Job redesign at the enterprise level may follow restructuring of industry- 
wide awards, or may provide the basis for restructuring of an enterprise 
award. In the latter case, broad 'standards' in the industry of job design 
and vocational educational qualifications may provide guidelines within 
which job redesign occurs. These two approaches are illustrated below. 

USUAL SEQUENCE FOR INDUSHIY AWARDS: 



i 
P 



SKniSANADfSIS 
AND OCCUPATIONAL 
ANADfSIS 



i BESI&UCTURINGOF 



INDUSTHnfWIDE 



i AWARDS 




USUAL SEQUENCE FOR ENTERPRISE AWARDS: 



i 



XNDusnnrwiDE 

VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 




smisASAJsm 

AND JOB REDESIGN 
IN THE ENTERPRISE 




RESTRUCTURING OF 
ENTERPRISE AWARDS 



'>i^<'<y^'<^:<^^^^^^ <«:^:'.s^Nn 



Too often in the past job design and redesign was based only on the 
technical aspects of production or operational processes, such as ^minimum 
cycle time' for a task and 'optimum person-machine interaction'. In 
addition to technical aspects, job design needs to take account of human 
aspects, such as job satisfaction, range of skills required, and level of 
autonomy of the worker. 

An approach which considers both aspects of job redesign, human and 
technical, is called a socio-technical approach. 

When considering the human aspects of job redesign, current job may be 
analysed to provide a detailed listing of the tasks i^iformed (see 'Job 
Analysis' in this section). In addition the skills required to perform the 
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current jobs may be analysed to provide a detailed listing of skills required 
(see 'Skills Analysis* in this section). 

In addition to the tasks and skills required, other information should be 
used to guide Job redesign. This xnay include: 

• process analysis (discussed earlier): 

• award restructuring and industry standards: 

• the overall skills strategy of the enterprise. 

Figure 2.4 indicates these items of information that may be used for Job 
redesign. 
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FIGURE 2.4: FLOW CHART OP A COMPETITIVE STRATEGY FOR 
HUMAN RESOURCES 
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When undertaking a job redesign project a number of principles of good Job 
design coi2ld be considered. Some of these Job redesign principles are listed 
in the following, the application of some of these principles to an 
Australian manufacturing company Is described In the box on the Pallia 
Clothing Company. These principles have been applied to service 
organisations, including the Australian Taxation Ofiftce. In particular, the 
kQrboard operations Jobs have been redesigned extensively and work has 
been reorganised as part of the restructuring at the Australian Taxation 
Office. 



JOB REDESION IWNCIPLES 

The foUowtng hanan and techniccd princ^les qfjob redesign have been 
suggested by Peter Higgins and others: 

• the concept qf closure, where a team qf workers compHete a whole 
series qf tasks (e.g. the assembly qf acar component), rather than 
petjbrming one small repetitive task; 

• the inclusion qf control and monitoring tasks, whereby workers are 
delegated the respon^ibiUty for contromig the woik-fow and 
ch&ddng pixximtton bath quantitatively and qualitatively; 

• the opportunity for task variety, where workers are gtuen the choice 
to move between tasks; 

• minimum specytcatton qf production or operation ol^ectives by 
management, so that the operators may choose the details qf how 
the Job is performed; 

• se\f-reguiation, where workers have the freedom to choose how 
they accompUrh their produt^ion otHectives; and are offered training 
in the techracal and team skills needed for a self-regulation 
approach: 

• co-operative Job structures which encourage employees to use the 
widest possible range qf skills Jivm within the same work group; 

• rapid feedback on petformance; 

• responsibility for own tools, equipment and territory; 

• the monttorU^ and control qf errors, waste and variation must be 
as close to their point of source as possible; and 

• reduction qf errors, waste and variation to reduce the level of 
supervision and control 
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To consider the technical aspects of job redesign, Richard Curtain and Nell 
Watson suggest that the area. Jobs and technology concerned must be 
defined, then a list of the technical problems needs to be prepared. The 
methods of analysis may include: 

• methods study, including workplace layout and process analysis; 

• work measurement. 

Details of these are given in Work Study by the International Labour Office. 



FaUla Clothing Comptmy 

PcMa mamifactures a wide range qf garments Jbr goverrunervt 
OTganisaUons and companies such as King Gee, Cant Tear 'em. 
Stubbies and Yakkcu PalUa concentrates on the Australian market 
but thrm^h other companies some qf its products are exported to 
the United States and Japan. 

To improve productivity and reduce times between order and 
delivery, Paltla has changed work organisation and redesigned the 
Jobs qf operators. Traditional Jlow line productLon with specialised 
operators on piece work has been discontinued, Palila has 
implemented guide response manufacturing in which p ro du cti on 
cells qf 6 to 8 operators are responsible for making a complete 
product Tfw team is rewarded Jbr productiuity and quality. 
Machines are arranged in a 'horseshoe layout'. The product moves 
around the horseshoe. The progress (or lack qf progress) qf the 
product is visible to the team. Members qf the team are nuM- 
skUled, being able to operate any qf the machines tin the 
horseshoe. Thus bottlenecks can be quickly attended to. 

Tb support these changes, tn-house training has been increased, 
Palila is negotiaOng wUh the Toowoomba CoUesge qf TAFE to 
develop basic and advanc&l machining courses covertng a wide 
range qf sMs. Another key element qf restructuring at Paltla 
includes an active consultattve commute. 

Who should undertake the Job redesign project? Many suggest a 
•participative' approach, where the people doing the Job identify 
the issues and cjqjlore solutions. Fred Emeiy argues that the 
people doing the Job are the experts. A Job design expert may be 
involved to facilitate the project. 
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SECTION 3 



INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RAMIFICATIONS 



SKILLS AUDITS AND THE STRUCTURAL EPFICIENCY PRINCIPLE 

.SUf^iiia audits arise from the requirements of the industrial relations 
structure. The National Wage Case of August 1986 introduced the 
Structural E^ffdency Prtncipie whereby wage increases would only be granted 
if the parties to the award demonstrated that they were workiiig towards a 
fundamental review of their award with a view to improve efficiency and 
provide workers with access to more varied* fulfilling and better paid jobs. 
Skills audits are a means to this end and thus from their outset are linked 
to the industrial relations of a given enterprise. 

A skills audit is a radically different process to other research activiUes 
because its recommendations are aimed at individuals/small groups within 
a given enterprise and not groups of people within the greater society. A 
skUls audit deals with the placement of individuals with an award, provides 
data for subsequent Job redesign and work redesign and allows Judgements 
to be made on the training individuals/small groups require. Ihese 
outcomes from a skills audit directly affect individuals and can give rise to 
industrial relations problems. The process also takes place in an 
environment charged with pre-existing industrial relations problems. 

The Structural Elffidency PrindpHe is fundamentally transforming the nature 
of industrial relations in Australia. The traditional approach still present in 
many organisations can be summarised as follows (Nliand. p57): 

pay tends to be fixed to narrow Job dasstfkations; performance 
ultimately is secured (hmtgh either coercion qf financial incentive; 
there is no (or very Utde) input by employees in the planning and 
design pwcess; the "them and us" attitude is instibJtionaiised in the 
conflict resolution process; there is specialisation qf wodc throi^h the 
simpl^ation qf indUMual tasks, leading to deskilling; restrictive work 
practices are developed, in part as a protective device by employees 
and in part as a spin-qff Jrom the "them and us" syndrome' hierarchy 
is a key principle qf organtsaOon; nrumagement tends to monopolise the 
Junctions qf coordination and control; the machinery is special purpose 
and product specific, and Is often under-utilised; there are long 
producUon runs qf standardised parts and products, usually 
distributed to large, homogeneous markets; and as a general rule, 
quaivttty rather than quaUty is en^)hasised, 

The emerging picture contrasts radically with the traditional environment 
(NUand. p57): 

payment more often is linked to skills, training and experience; 
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class^caOoTts are broadbanded; there is a greater &>mmitment to 
employment security; Joint problem solving is practised, in part through 
an ongoing dialogue between managem^fvt and employees; co- 
ordtnation and control responsibilities are devalued within Jlat 
organisational structures; the tradtttonal first line supervisor role is 
eliminated or changed to be conststent with the devolution approach; 
there is a more Jlexlble, nudtiskiUed wori^orce, to accommodate the 
changes in organisation and technology; products and services are 
more likely to be customised, r^fl^ttng a responsiveness to customer 
needs, and there are continuous improvements qf service or production 
processes. 

A pacesetter in industrial relations progress is the Metal Trades Award (see 
NTTIA booklet). 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AT THE WORKPLACE 

Hie relationship between management and workforce will vary from 
enterprise to enterprise. The nature of that relationship may not always be 
apparent A useful starting point is to assume that the interests of both 
parties do not perfectly coincide and that many agreed positions on matters 
between the parties are formed on the basis of compromise. A skills audit 
process will enter into an enviroxmient whert every activity, commimication 
and outcome will be interpreted and given positive or negative meanings 
within that context. 

A case study of the introduction of quality control circles at Reckitt and 
Coleman provides one insight into the relationship between m a na ge m ent 
and woiMorce (Dunford and McGraw). 

A new manager with the advice qf consultants and the concurrence qf 
the unions introduced quality control circles. The manager wanted to 
improve worker-management relations on site, to develop dialogue with 
the woritfoTce which did not involve unions and to improve the 
grievance handling skills qf the supervisors who would head the 
circles. A mq/or interest qf management was to strengthen the 
supervisors at the expense of the union shop stewards (Lever-Tracy, 
pl83). The siq)ervisors response was one qf uncertalrtty and 
resentment which gradually subsided to cuxeptance. Whilst some of 
the workers saw the scheme as yet another management device in 
getting more out qf them, most were enthusiastic. The circles were 
sua^s^fid for the first few years, leading to a ruunber qf 
recommendations about improvements to the production Une being 
implemented. After that, the circles began to fold. A clear difference 
between management and wori^orce emerged over the continued 
existence qf the circles. Management believed they had served their 
purpose and did not commit their energies (e.g the supervisors resigned 
in mass fivm leadership of the groups). On the other hand there was 
considerable hostmty and dtsencharUment by the workers as they 
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believed the groups collapsed beccoise of management tnactton. The 
circle members JeltJaOure in their attempts to make physical changes 
to their work environment. 

The main industrial relations Issues that will be present whenever a skills 
audit takes place include: 

retrenchments - the potential that increased productivity flowing from 
new technology, Job redesign apd work reorganisation will result in 
redundancies. Skills audits could be used to identify the individuals 
least usefiil to the enterprise. 

wages, conditions of employment and allowances - concern about a 
loss of current entiUements. 

perceived loss of status for middle level positions through greater 
participation of the workforce in decision making. 

provision of career path and easy access to the means to move along 
the career path - e.g. participation in accredited training during work 
time. 

perceived loss of status for given Jobs - a reduction of 
education/training barriers will give greater access to positions 
currently held only by staff who completed a formal apprenticeship, 
perhaps leading to a perceived loss of privilege and status. 

coverage of the workplace by given unions - potential in the reduction 
in the number of unions covering the enterprise - loss of power and 
influence of some occupational groups. 

concern over having to attend formal education programs - fear of 
failure leading to reduced status. 

Beyond these specific issues, there are ge eral concerns about change 
coming from both workforce and management A view that "things were 
floinc quite well as they were" may pervade many organisations leading to 
Feluctmice to change and hence fuU cooperate in the skills audit process, to 
the latter case participation in a skills audit is largely carried out to satisfy 
the Structural EJfldency Principle or to satisfy one or other of the parties. 

WATS TO HANDLE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ISSUES 

A simple rule to foUow is to work through consultative committees which 
should be representative and avoid undue involvement with specific parties 
(e g representatives of one particular union). Also never address any 
question which has direct industilal relations impUcations (e.g. "what do I 
have to do to get level 5 to the award rather than level 4?"). Always request 
the person to refer the question to the consultative committee. 
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Avoidance of problems with Industrial relations can also be accomplished 
through the following: 

determine early in the process the issues and problems existing in the 
enterprise in discussions with management and consultative 
committees. Try to establish the interests of all the parties; 

establish the union coverage: 

obtain copies of relevant awards; 

ensure that all staff in the enterprise understand what is about to 
happen before any activity takes place; and 

maintain confidentiality and security with all Individual data 
collected. 
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TBCHNI9UBS 



The different techniques for undertaking the data collection phase of a skills 
analysis or related process have been grouped under Ave headings: 

organisational records 

observation methods 

interview methods 

questionnaire-based methods 

group process methods 

It is desirable that even a small study should include a combination of two 
or more techniques from more than one of these groups. For example, a 
group method may be used to identify the key knoi^edge, skill and attitude 
components required for the Job; while an interview method may be used to 
develop more detailed information on each component However, the 
grouping does help us understand the context of individual techniques. 

•me following information on the various techniques was compiled in a 
study by the TAFE national Centre for Research and Devnelopmcnt for the 
Department of Employment Education and TValning. It is reported in the 
booklet TVaining Needs Anafysis* Cby Hayton, Clark. Hayes and Guthrie. 
1989). 

ORGANISATIONAL RECORDS 

Tills is an obvious starting point for a study being undertaken for any single 
organisation. Whether the study is being conducted by an interual training 
specialist or by an external consultant something has triggered the decision 
to conduct a study. Much of the important information could be written in 
the form of reports or charts. 

Sources of Information include quality control records, departmental logs, 
and Job descriptions. These resources can usually provide the information 
required for the analysis. 

A summary of the str':i.gths and weaknesses of using organisational records 
is given in the following box. 
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ORGANISATIONAL RECORDS 



strengths 

* laezpensive, as inlonnation is readily available 

* provides necessary baekground knowledge 

Weaknesses 

* information may be out-of-date 

* subjectivity 

* may require content analysis skills 



OBSERVATION BSBTHODS 

The two main techniques In this classiacation are informal observation and 
task analysis. Informal observation will be an essential component ol 
almost any study. It wlU usually be incorporated ivlth any of the other 
techniques described to ensure that contact with reality is matotained. In 
observing any Job or occupation we rapldfy establish some parameters 
concerxJng the component tasks. How varied are they? How much time is 
spent on each? Are most tasks sin^e-person tasks or do people usuaUy 
work in pairs or teams? Whilst this does not give us deflnitve data, it 
provides us with a feel' for the job and its tasks, liiis enables us to ask the 
relevant questions at a later stage. 

Informal observation will suit many companies with limited objectives and 
research capabilities. 

Skills and training needs can be readUy determined by astute observation in 
the workplace. To ensure vaUdity. the research should be unobttusl^ ^d 
care should be taken to document observations objectively. Clearly the 
success of this method will depend on the experience and perceptual ability 
of the observer. A larger number of observations taken over a longer period 
of time will increase the reliability of the findings. 

More formal observation methods such as. task analysis, method study and 
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work measurement can provide accurate information. They are particularly 
useful for studying operator Jobs. If these methods are to be used it is 
necessary to explain your purpose to the operators concerned and seek 
their cooperation. 

In task analysis a task* can be regarded as a hierarchy of operations and 
sub-operations. While a description of the execution of a task will include 
information about the training requirements for that task, it wUl also 
include many other things. There arc a few rules to guide the collection of 
information required for training purposes and the amount of detail 
necessary. 

Many task taxonomies are based on the premise that optimum learning 
takes place when different components are learned separately (i.e. different 
tasks are best learned in different ways and under different conditions). For 
example, if training is attempted across several levels in the hierarchy 
simultaneously, delays will be likely if mastery at each level depends on 
prior mastery at a lower level. The analysis then normally proceeds to 
divide the spedflc task into cognitive (knowledge), psychomotor (skill) and 
affective (attitude) components. 

Although task analysis is popular because of its low cost relative speed and 
apparent simplicity, it is a much more complex method than many 
researchers realise. 

A summary of the strengths and weaknesses of obsan^Uon methods is 
given in the following box. 
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OBSERVATION METHODS 



Strengtlis 

* Boonomic - for small numbert 

• may be unobtnuive 

« minimlset interruption 

« can obtain highly relevant data 



Weakneises 

• requires skilled observer 

* requires objective recording 



n«T£RVI&W BSSTHODS 

Interviews are the most easUy appUed skills analysis methodology. The 
mfonnal. unstructured one-to-one interview is useful for obtaining 
information quiddy and inexpensively, provided that the interviewees are 
few in number and readily accessible. Formal, structured interviews 
InvoMng a large number of geographlcaUy dispersed respondents, can be 
expensive and time-consuming. Telephone interviewing may be a less 
expensive alternative, but requires spcciEa interviewer skills. 

The unstructured interview 

Because of Its frequent Informal appUcation. this Is probably the most 
common of all occupational and draining needs analysis methods. It is 
characterised by the use of flexible open-ended questions. non-Judgemental 
responses and prompting. It is employed when the researcher needs to get 
quick firsthand skills analysis data. PLUS background information on 
sensitive issues such as attitudes. personaUties and industrial relations 
matters. 

Hie advantage of the unstructured interview approach is its ablUty to 
explore broad Issues and its ablUty to provide a situation where Issues can 
be explored in a non-directive, non-threatening manner. The interviewer 
should be able to create a climate in which the respondent freely offers 
candid information. 
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The main problems relate to its: 



generation of opinion rather than fact; 

lack of consistency when applied to larger populations. 

To minimise potential difficulties, the researcher can use the unstructured 
interview in cox^unction with a more rigorous method and in addition, 
ensure that interviewers are trained to a consistent standard. 

The stmetured Interview 

The introductory comments and questions relating to the unstructured 
interview are similarly applicable to this technique. 

Its strength lies in its ability to give more consistent outcomes than its 
unstructured counterpart. espeiSallj'^ v^cn administered by different 
interviewers. Responses to a structurc-d interview will normally be easier to 
quantify and interpret since imiform questions tend to yield a narrower 
range of responses. 

its drcavbacks are that: 

it usually takes longer to prepare: 

it may fail to yield the fiill range of possible outcomes. 

While precautions should be taken to 'dcbu^ questions (e.g. remove 
ambiguity, explain terminology), the interviewer nevertheless has the 
opportuniQr to deal with respondents' difficulties. 

The telephone interview 

This method is most cost-effective v/hen respondents are geographically 
dispersed or difficult to contact during normal business hours. It is more 
suited to non-complex studies or as a follow-up on a previous face-to-face 
interview or mail survey. 

Its advantages Include, savings on tiravel costs, more personal than a mall 
survey but less confronting than a face-to-face interview, and speed. It will 
usually produce a better response rate than a maU survey and may cost no 
extra tf the numbers interviewed are smaU (say <50). Its drawbacks are: 
harder to gain respondents' cooperation over the telephone, more difficult to 
ensure the avallablUty of the chosen respondent (may require several return 
calls) and ejqjlanations may take longer. Furthermore, many interviewees 
may wish to carry the conversation well beyond the boundaries of the 
formal interview. In addition only those who have access to a telephone can 
be interviewed! 
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THephone interviewers must be trained. Handling respondents* questionj 
and objections on the phone reqxilres special skills. 

The telephone interview Is well worth considering for shorter, simple 
invcsttgattons. It is often a good way to begin a study, rather than 
proceeding Immediately Into the field. Sometimes it may be the ONLY 
method whereby information can be obtained from very busy or isolated 
people. 

A summary of the strengths and weaknesses of interview methods generally 
is give in the following box. 



INTERVIEW METHODS 

strengths: 

* Easier to gain respondents* oonfidence 

♦ gueitiont can be cl&xified 

• Feedback can be given immediately 

* More personal 

♦ Suitable for f^»«<«««g sensitive subjects 



Weaknesses: 

• Time consuming 

• lAtk of consistency between interviewers 

• Can get oft the track 

• Opinions & feelings instead of facts 



QUESTIONKIAIRB-BASED BSETHODS 

Survey methods for research are commonly used in skills analysis. They 
are used to coUect quantitative data on occupations (Including duties and 
tasks performed), skills or competencies required for the Job (including 
knowledge, skills and attitiades required) and skills or competencies 
possessed by individuals. When using questionnaire-based methods, you 
will need to: 




define the population 



select the sample 

develop data collection instruments 
collect data 

process and analyse the data 

Questionnaire-based methods, like other methods, have a number of 
strengths and weaknesses. A single study may therefore combine two or 
more methods to yield optimimx results. For example, a survey conducted 
by mall may be integrated with a set of Interviews. The interviews coiald be 
used to refine the mall questionnaire in a pre-test phase, and/or the 
interviews could be used to supplement the quantitative data firom the mail 
survey with qualitative data. 

If a survey questionnaire method of occupational analysis and/or training 
needs analysis Is chosen, a further choice Is required between: 

a general questionnaire-based method; or 
a specific method. 

By d^fiimon, the generxd questUmnaire-based method is adaptable and may 
be (wpUed to almost any research ptvblem, whereas the spectfte methods aie 
more lestricOve and are usually applied to standard occupatitmal analysts or 
training needs analysis research pnobtems. The specyic methods have the 
advantage however qf a proven us^fidness in occupatioiwl analysis or 
training needs analysts, and are usually supported by a body qf spectalised 
literahue. 

General questionnaire-based methods and two spedflc methods. CODAP 
AND Delphi, are described here. A nimiber of other specific survey 
techiUques are generalfy recognised and there Is a considerable body of 
knowledge and Uterature concerned with their development use and 
outcomes. Major techniques Include: 

Work Performance Survey System (WPSS): 

Position Analysis Questionnaire; 

the Job Components Inventory (JCI); 

the Occupational Survey Data Analysis System (OSDAS); and 
Functional Job Analysis. 
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General qtiestioimaire-baeed method 



In questionnaire-based methods, individuals provide written answers to 
spedflc questions contained in the questionnaire. The questionnaire is 
distributed to each individual personaUy by the researcher or by post and 
the completed questionnaire is coUected by the researcher or retimied by 
post The key feature of these methods is that the questionnaire is designed 
for self-completion, that is. completion by individual respondents without 
the presence of the researcher. 

For an occupational and skills analysis, workers within the occupation of 
interest are usually surveyed and the questionnaire may contain five main 
groups of questions: 

questions concerned with the organisation (e.g. numbers of employees 
in organisation, main activities of organisation, training poUcies of 
organisation): 

questions concerned witii the individual respondent (e.g. age, sex. 
education and tirainlng received, career path, present salary): 

questions concerned with the individual respondent's present Job (e.g. 
main Job functions, duties and tasks performed, task frequency or 
relative time spent): 

questions concerned with the skills or competencies required for the 
present Job: 

questions concerned witii the skiUs or competencies possessed by the 
respondent 

A number of important steps should be foUowed when using survey 
methods. For example: 

care should be taken to define the population accurately; 

scientifically-designed methods should be used to obtain a 
representative sample; 

the expected outcomes of the survey should be identified beforehand 
to provide a basis for design of the questionnaire: 

an expUcit rationale is required for each item in tiie questionnaire. 
This should cover why tiie question will be asked and how tiie 
Information will be reported; 

the questions should be ordered logically; 




leading questions and value-laden wording should be avoided; 

the questionnaire should be pre-tested by trlallng a draft version of 
the questionnaire with a small cross-secUon of the sample; 

a covering letter and a pre-paid return envelope should be used for 
mail surveys; 

Mq)erienccd and trained editors and coders should be used to process 
completed questionnaires; 

principles of statistical inference in reporting results should be used; 

tables and diagrams to present numerical data as clearly as possible 
should be used. 

Questionnaire-based methods have a number of stirengths and weaknesses, 
which are highlighted in the following box. 



QUESTIONNAIRE-BASBD METHODS 

strengths: 

• economical for large numbert of respondents 

• consistent Interpretation of questions 

• data is easy to analyse 

• high level of confidentiality possible 

Weaknesses: 

• samples are often not representative 

• rates of return often low 

• does not usually allow for clarification of question 
► unsuitable for respondents with low Uteracy skills 
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CODAP method 



CODAP stands for Comprehensive Occupational Data Analysis Programs. 
Althoudi CODAP refers spedficaUy to a suite of fifty computer programs, 
the term is also used to describe the associated data gathering method. The 
CODAP method involves: 

constructing an inventory of aU the tasks likely to be undertaken in 
theJob(s); 

developing a questionnaire which incorporates the task inventory: 
surveying a sample of the Job inciunbcnts; 
analysing the data using the CODAP programs; 
reporting the results. 

CODAP studies may vary considerably in size, but compared to other 
methods, CODAP QenerdOy requires a ^noderate to ^ an^ tT^J^. 
resouK^, Tfvs m^t time<oimmting stages a CXmA^ 
development qfUve task inventory and the admijUstraiionqf the 

However. CODAP Is very useful when a detailed analysis of the work of fifty 
or more workers is required. A CODAP study wlU: 

determine existing job groups, each Job group consisting of workers 
having similar job profiles: 

provide a Job profile on each job group; 

provide a general profile on each job group using variables such as 
age. sex. Job experience, education and location. 

The CODAP method may be used for any occupations vAUch may be brokeii 
do^intoa number of tasks. Thus, it Is particularly applicable to mariual 
occupations, but it may also be used for almost any technical, clerical or 
managerial occupation. 

There aie two main options available if a CODAP stu^lsto^ Jf^cm^ 
The first option is to commission a consultant experienced in CODAi^ 
studies to undertake the entire study. As there are alreaoy a number oi 
exoerienced CODAP rese archers available in Australia, this option is 
^^tive provided an organisation is prepared to commit the necessary 
funding. 

As a second option, the CODAP study may be conducted by an jn-i^ouse 
researcher, a feasible alternative if researchers exist with experience in 
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other survey methods of resisarch. Even with this approach, however, it is 
recommended that an experienced consultant be used for the computer 
analysis stage of the project. 

Strengths and weaknesses qf CODAP 

The main strengths of CODAP methodology are: 

it is a well established and well documented skills analysis method; 

aspects of CODAP methodology have been reaned and validated by 
many years of research; 

through its cluster analysis program (involving a mathematical 
grouping of members of the sample on the basis of the task inventory 
responses) it is capable of systematic classification of Job types; 

it is useful for large and diverse populations; 

the computer printout form is designed for occupational analysis 
zeports. 

The main weaknesses of CODAP methodology are: 

like other task inventory metho<^s of skills analysis, CODAP is based 
on the concept of dividing jobs u*to tasks, and for some jobs this may 
be an imperfect representation of the job; 

CODAP studies require a moderate to large amoimt of time and are 
moderately to very expensive to conduct by comparison with other 
methodologies; 

the CODAP programs require a main frame computer and an expert to 
run the programs; 

the data is virtually inaccessible to the client; 
lack of future orientation. 
Delphi method 

The final questionnaire-based technique to be discussed here is Delphi. 
This technique forms a bridge between survey techniques and group 
process metiiods. The Delphi method assumes Uiat society is directed 
towards goals and that these goals are determined by the actions of various 
interested groups (Anderson & Jones 1986). The methodology employed by 
this technique Is based on an examination of future trends, using a series of 
questionnaires to draw information about the pattern of likely or 'desirable' 
future events firom a selected panel of experts. The results of the previous 
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survey are given to the panti for reaction and refinement 

The Delphi method links survey and group process methods becaiise it is 
conventionally a survey technique, but it may also be run as a conference 
process. It has four phases. In its survey form the process can be 
accomplished in as little as forty-five days (Delbecq et al. 1975). Group size 
may vary between ten and thirty but if the responses of sub-groups are to 
be identified, larger group sizes shotdd be obtainec^. In the survey of 
methods of occupational and training needs analysis in Australia (Williams 
& Hayton 1987), only one Delphi study was conducted in 128 studies 
surveyed. This study cost $25,000, took six months to complete during 
which time 250 people were contacted only fifty of whom responded. Only 
some of the objectives of the study were achieved. 

Strengths and weaknesses qf Delphi 

The main strengths of Delphi are that it is: 

futures orientated, suitable where change is rapid: 

relatively fast, especially in conference format; 

capable of focusing on the main issues. 
Its main weaknesses are its: 

low response rate in survey form; 

limited range of responses; 

relatively high cost. 
GROUP PROCESS BfiETHODS 

This set of analysis methods contains some very finitftil techniques for 
obtaining information. They are all loosely based on the technique of 
brainstonnmg and are characterised by two distinct processes: 

idea generation: and 

idea evaluation 

Since the dynamics of groups are not always conducive to the free flow of 
ideas, skilled Jadlttators are usually required. The facilitator's role is to 
make it easier for group members to contribute their ideas. For example, 
this may involve protecting and encouraging shy or reticent members, 
subtly curbing over-zepJous or long-winded members and summarising 
diverse opinions. 
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It takes training and experience for a researcher to develop the 
interpersonal skills necessaiy to achieve effective contributions by the entire 
group. Essential characteristics of an effective facilitator are open- 
mlndedness, tact understanding of group dynamics, good humour and the 
ability to syntheslse and summarise information. 

Strengths and weaknesses 

Generally speaking, group methods give detailed qualitative data and can 
generate creative solutions to problems. However, they can be time- 
consuming if not well managed and can yield biased outcomes if certain 
group members are allowed to dominate proceedings. The main strength 
and weaknesses are summarised in the following box. 



GROUP PROCESS METHODS 



strengths: 

* Fast 

* Creative outcomes 

* Inexpensive 

* Participative 

* Analysis and evaluation of data performed by group 



Weaknesses: 

* Can be time consuming (for a large group) 

* Difficult to control 

* Inconsistent results 

* Qualitative rather than quantitative data 

* limited by collective knowledge of group 



Brainstorming 

This is a technique of small group discussion designed to encourage the 
generation of unrestricted flow of ideas. Often certam members of a group 
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lack the confidence to put forward good ideas ^ereas more confident 
members are able to impose their point of view irrespective of value. 
Brainstorming is designed to overcome this problem fay removing inhibiting 
factors and improving interaction and contribution. 

Brainstorming is a process which encourages group participation, but It 
does require a skilled chairperson. The chairperson should be someone 
skilled in the technique. The issues to be considered are clearly defined by 
the group and a secretary is appointed. Since brainstorming operates on 
the principle that quantity is a prerequisite of quality ALL ideas generated 
are recorded. 

Criticism or debate on contributions is forbidden and the 
chairperson/facilitator actually encourages lateral thinking and 
development of previous ideas. Extreme suggestions are welcomed in an 
attempt to maximise the number of ideas and adverse judgements are 
suppressed. At the end of the session the group m;^- choose to evaluate the 
outcomes by prioritising, combing or editing the contributions. 

Hiis technique works most effectively with a group of 5 to 12 people and is 
ideally suited to consideration of issues like job performance and job design 
deficiencies, quality control and problem solving. 

Although this technique produces inconsistent results, brainstorming 
usually elicits more ideas than individuals working alone. Successfixl 
results, cannot be guaranteed by this method, especially if group members 
do not have suitable ideas. With kno\^edgeable and e3q)erlenced people, 
however, creative outcomes can be produced within very short periods of 
time (e.g. one hour or less). Further more, it is an Inexpensive technique 
when used in-house or where the cost of getting the group together Is 
minimal. The chairperson should be trained or at least have prior 
experience in brainstorming. 

Strengths and weaknesses 

The strengths of brainstorming are that It is: 

fast 

creative 
Inexpensive 

The weaknesses of brainstorming are that it: 
0.vc^ inconsistent results 
is reliant on group member's knowledge 
is difficult to control 
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Some tips for brainstorming: 

write up the issue or problem being considered: 
work in a circle: 

set a time limit and target: e.g. thirty ideas in thirty minutes; 

suppress 'killer' phrases: e.g. *It won't work'. "WeVe tried that before', 
or any other hint of criticism: 

praise quantity rather than quality: 

don't settle for Just the obvious ideas, seek out the wild ones: 

encourage ^piggy-backing*: i.e. the improvement, extension and 
modification of a previous suggestion: 

record eveiy contribution. Failure to do so will imply a criticism and 
may stifle further ideas from that member; 

when ideas have dried up. move on to evaluation. 

Nominal group technique 

This structured form of brainstorming which involves individual silent work 
prior to group members sharing their ideas. After the group has decided on 
the topic, the facilitator imposes strict control over verbal Interaction 
each member writes down ideas. 

Discussion is actively curtailed to prevent any prejudgment of an idea or 
group pressure inhibiting any individual's contribution. 

After a short time (say 10-15 minutes), each member then presents one Idea 
In turn (i.e. round robin listing) while the facilitator records ail ideas on a 
nip-chart visible to the whole group. Some general points to be observed 
during this phase are; 

ideas are presented in brief words or phrases; 

ideas are taken one at a time from each member; 

individual member's ideas are not altered; 

when a member runs out of ideas, they just say 'pass'. They can re- 
enter later, if they think of a new idea; 

the facilitator should write quickly; 
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arguments are avoided by allowing no discussion in this phase; 

*hitch-hiking' or *piggy-backing' on ideas should be encouraged; 

no criticism is allowed. 

With the agreement of the group the items listed are then merged, simplified 
or organised as needed. Again, discussion is limited to clarification and the 
facilitator should ensiire ttiat no member is forced to be the sole person 
responsible for clarifying his/her item. 

Next prelimlnaiy voting takes place to establish a priority within the items. 
If anonymity is an issue this can be done privately on index cards and 
shufiled. 

Discussion on the items takes place for further clarification* support or 
disagreement firom individual members as well as fiirther additions and 
merging. Ideas developed firom other peoples' ideas and generation of new 
ideas ^ould be actively encouraged. A final vote on the cumulation of 
ideas Is taken. Each member votes individually, ranking items according to 
their own preference. These votes are then collated to produce a group 
decision. 

The Nominal Group Technique is preferred to simple brainstorming in these 
situations where members may be inhibited firom producing creative 
solutions by conforming to the group norms or narrow-mindedness. 

Strengths and weaknesses 

The strengths and weaknesses of the Nominal Group Technique are similar 
to those of brainstorming. Ttie technique sacrifices creatlvl^ but there is 
greater control by the facilitator. 

DACUM method 

DACUM is an acronym for Design (or Develop) a CwTiailum, 

This is another group-centred approach which uses brainstorming to 
produce a set of behavioural objectives plus a skill irventory for a given 
occupation or range of Jobs. It works best with a group of 8 to 14 
participants, producing initial information in one to three dsys. In 
Australia, DACUM is mainly used by TAFE to involve Industry personnel in 
curriculimi development for vocational training courses. 

A DACUM conference usually consists of five phases: 

1. Introduction and orientation. 

2. Clarification of the occupation/Jobs to be analysed. 
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3. Identification of general areas of competence. 

4. Identification of tasks within each occupation/job. 

5. Analjrsls of data. 

The technique requires a skilled facilitator, a secretary or recorder and a 
quiet venue, free of interruptions. Participants should be carefully selected 
on the basis of their occupational knowledge, open-mlndedness. industry 
background and availability for the duration of the process. 

DACUM*s success relies on the ability of the group members to generate 
new ideas creatively. All competencies identified are written on index cards 
by the recorder and placed in sequence on a wall facing the group. During 
the anal3rsis stage the contributions are given to two or three teaching 
specialists for comment and an estimate of the instruction time required to 
cover each subject The competencies are then regrouped into the order 
that they would normally be found in a Job situation. Finally a draft 
sequence of topics is developed and submitted to the training provider. 

Strengths and weaknesses 

The main aduaniages of DACUM are: 

the speed of initial infonnation gathering; 

group discussion Is more likely to achieve consensus; 

there is more control over input than in a questionnaire approach; 

outcomes are behaviour-orientated rather than information- 
orientated: 

issues arc assessed and analysed at the discretion of the participants, 
rather than the researchen 

positive feedback is provided to participants who can see how their 
input is utilised throughout the process. 

Problems may occur if the: 

facilitator is not adept In managing group processes or fails to 
suppress personal biases, fltie latter can be prevented by using two 
facilitators.) 

participants are not truly representative of industry or lack the ability 
to articulate their ideas clearly. 
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•me cost of using DACUM will vary according to the scope of the study, the 
number of participants involved and the time taken for the conference and 
follow-up analyses. 

Force field analysis 

Whenever there is a need for change there will alwi^ be arguments for and 
against This situation can be tackled by using force field analysis, which 
analyses the forces working for and against change. 

It is unlikely therefore to be used for skills analysis but could be used to 
facilitate implementation of the outcomes of a skills analysis, training needs 
analysis, or job redesign project. 

Force field analysis helps to reduce the forces against change and increase 
the forces for change. Therefore force field analysis may improve the 
chances of bringing about the desired change. The activity can be 
undertaken mdlvldually, in pairs or In groups. 

The steps for conducting a force field analysis in a small group setting are: 

1. list on a large piece of paper both the beneficial and constraining 
forces. It is often helpful to consider the traditional 'Sms*, or 
resources of management i.e. manpower, machinery, methods, 
materials and money. You may wish to add a siscth *m' representing 
minutes, which would reflect your recognition that time is also an 
important resource. (Other groups, such as quaUty circles, typlcaUy 
exclude 'money' since it is not a direct factor in determining causes of 
defects in a product or the malfunctioning of a system or procedure). 

2 Rank the forces according to the importance of the effect on the 
present situation. Some groups do this graphicaUy: others use a 
scale of 0-10. 

3. Rate the forces according to how easfiy they can be increased or 
decreased. Consideration should be gjven to enhancing the beneficial 
forces or alternatively, to removing or diminishing the importance of 
the constraining forces. A combination of the two may even be 
feasible. 

4. Then take the forces which are easiest to change, and with the 
greatest likelihood of success, and develop goals and plans to 
vmdertake this change. This will involve deciding what needs to be 
done, who needs to do it, when it needs to be done and what 
resources are required. 

5. Then tackle the more difficult forces, using the same approach as 
used in the previous step. 
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strengths and weaknesses 

The strengths of the technique are that it is simple, quick and inexpensive. 
However its weaknesses are that it tends to Ignore interaction between 
forces. Ix: addition, individuals and small groups inexperienced with the 
technique may overlook crucial forces. Furthermore difaculty is often 
encoimtered gauging the relative importance of various forces. 

Search eoaference 

Search conferences represent another form of structured brainstorming. As 
the name implies, a conference or group of people searches for information 
or solutions. It is a technique which emphasises and anticipates future 
trends and is useful for assessing the current situation, proceeding from 
there to predict future needs and trends. 

The search conference works well with groups of 15 to 30 members who 
possess knowledge and experience in the field under discussion. A trained 
facilitator is needed to control the process in vMch members interact in 
small groups of 5 to 10 before reporting back to plenary sessions of the 
conference. The process usually takes form half to 2 days depending on the 
number and complexity of the issues Involved. 

Typically, a search conference commences with a statement of both the 
organisation's main objectives (e.g. to have well trained workers) and the 
conference's specific objectives (e.g. to determine their training needs). 
Each group's findings are recorded and reported back to the conference 
where the issues are syntheslsed and perhaps referred back to the groups 
for further clarification. When the conference has agreed on the 
organisation's future needs, strategies are then developed for meeting those 
needs. Finally, an attempt is made to predict the outcomes and impact of 
those strategies. 

GuldeUnes for conducting search conferences are similar to those for 
brainstorming. The search conference has been used extensively for 
deducing labour force requirements firom corporate objectives. like other 
group processes this method cannot be relied upon to produce totally 
accurate or unanimous forecasts. The quality of the information generated 
can be directly related to the calibre of the participants, especially the 
facilitator. However, when all participants are in this one location it is 
relatively inexpensive in terms of time and cost. 

SELECTION OF TECHNIQUE 

As we can see in this section, there is a wide range of techniques available 
for conducting skills analysis and related projects. Clearly there is no one 
best method which covers all situations. Thus the problem becomes one of 
choosing the most appropriate for each situation. 
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A number of factors will help to determine v^ch method (or methods) is 
chosen. Bach factor can be posed as a question which may be considered 
before choosing how the study will be undertaken. Before moving to the 
specific questions associated with the factors* it may be useful to address 
two over-rldlng questions: 

What Is the problem to be addressed? 

What are the objectives of the study? 



The answers to the above two questions should provide guidelines for 
answering the following specific questions: 

How specific will the study be? 

What will the scope of the study be? 

What depth of information is needed? 

How large is the group that has to be surveyed? 

How rapidly Is the area under study changing? 

How much time is available to do the study? 

How much money is available to undertake the study? 

What special requirements, if any, does the study have? 

It will be necessary to consider the importance of each of these questions. 
Some will be more important in particular circumstances; others will have 
little relevance or significance. Hius there will be a need to apply a *weight* 
or importance rating to each of the questions. 

The following matrix can be used to guide selection of the most appropriate 
technique to suit the particular project. Details of how to use the matrix 
are given in Hayton et M (1988). 
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SECTION 5 



DATA ANALYSIS 



INTRODUCTION 

Data analysis is an important part of skills analysis and related projects. 
Data analysis is usually a separate phase in the project except for group 
process methods. Hie method of data analysis and ways of presenting 
results should be considered at the project proposal and planning stages. 



Hie data collected in a skills audit skills analysis and Iraining needs 
analysis may be divided into the following main categories: 

background information on organisation and personal details; 

skills required for each Job: 

skills possessed by the individual: and 

training needs and details of training programs. 

If information covering all four categories has been obtained, this presents a 
wide range of ways af analysing the data. Clearly, the way chosen, and the 
format for the presentation of the results, will depend on the purpose and 
the audience of the report. 

Choices need to be made on each of the following: 

manual or computer analysis: 
type of computer program: 
selection of analyst 

The data may be analysed manually (for small studies) or by computer. The 
main types of computer programs available are: 

skills audit package: 
general database package; 
general statistical package. 

In addition, there are three main choices on who should do the analysis: 

m-house (client) staff: 
the consultant 

a data analysis subcontractor. 

The choice of program and person will depend on a number of factors, 
including the size of the study, availability of software package, availability 
of expertise, costs and degree of integration required with other client 
personnel data systems. Table 5.1 gives a guide to the data analysis 
options. 



DATA ANALYSIS 
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TABLE 5.1 
SKILLS AUDIT DATA ANALYSIS OPTIONS 







STUDY 


MEDIUM STUDY 


lARGB STUDY 






(less 


than 


(20 to 100 


(over 100 






20 people) 


people) 


people) 












N 




lUialysls 




R 


N 


i 


SkiUs Audit 












CoxQputer package: 








R 




- in-house 




P 


R 








R 


R 


P 




- sub-contract 




N 


P 


R 




General dattUbase 












package : 












- in-houae 




P 


R 


R 




•• consultant 




R 


R 


P 




- sub-contract 




N 


P 


R 




General Statistical 












package : 












- in-house 




P 


P 


R 




- consultant 




R 


P 


P 




- sub-contract 




N 


P 


R 





NOTES: 

1. In-house: 



2. Considtasit : 



3. Sub-contxact: 



4. Key to symbols: 



m^ns the client cngpni^tiaa in which the skills audit is conducted is given 
the task of data anajtysls. This may be desirable when integration with 
other data siystems within the oxi^nisatlon is desired, and further skills 
audits are to be undertaken by the organisation. 

means the consultant/TAFE teacher undertaking the skills audit also 
undertakes the data anajtysis phase of the project. This is best vihea such 
skills ve available and the software is available. 

the osnsultant subs^ontreids the data ana^r^ to a data anatysla 
consultant The specification of the outputs should be carefully described 
by the consultant , in consultation with the client This may be the most 
economical approach when a large once-off study is being tmdertaken. 



N 
P 
R 



not recommended 
possible option 
recommended option. 



DATA PRESENTATION 

Some useful ways of presenting the data include: 

preparation of a skills register, showing the skills or competencies 
required for each job; 

preparation of a skills profile for each individual, showing the skills 
possessed and the skills required for his/her present Job; 
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aggregation of data on skills possessed for a group of people (e.g. all 
electronic tradespeople, all TAFE teachers): 

preparation of a skills matrix showing the skills possessed, skills 
required and skills developed in training progiams for visual 
comparisons (see table 5.2): 

cross-tabulation of data on skills with dat^ on background information 
for groups of people; and 

in the case of a standards development project, preparation of a 
competency standards table, giving units of competence, elements of 
competence, performance criteria and range statements (see table 5.3). 

TABLE 5.2 

SKILL BEATRIX FORBIAT FOR PEOPLE, JOBS AND COURSES 





SKILLS/ 


PEOPLE 


JOBS 


TRAINING COURSES 




COMPETENCIES 






















X 


Y 


1 


2 


3 


a 


b 


c 




AX 


/ 


X 


/ 


/ 


/ 










kz 


/ 


X 


/ 


/ 


/ 










A3 


/ 


X 


/ 


/ 


/ 










A4 


/ 


X 


X 


X 


/ 










A5 


/ 


X 


X 


X 


/ 










Bl 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


X 




X 






B2 


/ 


/ 


X 


/ 


/ 




X 






B3 


X 


/ 


X 


/ 


/ 




X 






B4 


/ 


/ 


/ 


X 


X 




X 






BS 


X 


/ 


/ 


X 


X 




X 






B6 


/ 


/ 


X 


/ 


/ 




X 






B7 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 




X 






01 


X 


/ 


X 


/ 


/ 




/ 






02 


X 


X 


/ 


X 


X 


X 


1 


X 




03 


X 


/ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


/ 




04 


/ 


X 


X 


/ 


/ 


/ 


X 


X 




Dl 


/ 


/ 


X 


/ 


/ 


X 


/ 


X 




etc . 










1 







NOTES: 

1. KSC 

/ = skill possessed or skill required for Job or skill developed In coiorse 
X » skill not possessed or skill not required for Job or skill not developed In 
course. 

2. Analysis : 

(a) Compare Jobs with coiirses: - Which courses are suitable for each Job? Which 
skills are not covered by the course? What additional skills 
devdopment/tralnlng would be required? Which skills are best developed on- 
the-job? 

(bj Compare Jobs with Jobs: - Which Jobs require a wider range of skills? Is there a 
Job hierarchy In terms of skills required? What are appropriate career paths 
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and associated training? What additional txaining Is required to move firom one 
Job to another? 

(c) Compare people with jobs:- Who has the skills required for each jc^? For a 
particular permsn working In a job. iKdiat are the sklQ de&dtB? 

(d) Compare people with courses:- Which couroes would be useful for each 
person? 

A skills matrix may Include just one or two of the three categories of people* jobs and 
courses. 



UNIT OF COMPETTENCE 



1. Follows occupational health and safety 
requirements associated with electrical 
work. 



ELEMENTS OF COMPETENCE 



r 



1.1 Zdenti£ies legal 
and general 
requirements for 
a safe working 
environment 



1.2 Recognises 
potential 
hazards and 
iiDplements 
measures for 
dealing with 
hazardous events 



1.3 Maintains the 
safety of the 
working 
environimnt 



I 

PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 
I 



1.2.1 Recognises and eliminates electrical hazards in workplace 
(eg risk of electric shock) 

1.2.2 Recognises the need to control electrical hazards that cannot 
be eliminated from the workplace (eg water in close 
proximity to power outlet) 

1.2.3 Demonstrates ability to deal with chemical spills and 
identifies any associated first aid required 

1.2.4 Recognises and demonstrates use of fire extinguishers to put 
out range of fires which can occur in workplace 

1.2.5 Demonstrates technique for evacuating the workplace {eg fire 
evaluation procedures) 

1.2.6 Demonstrates method of freeing person receiving electrical 
shock 

1.2.7 Demonstrates ability to assess treatment needed by victim of 
electrical shock 

1.2.8 Demonstrates ability to manage electrical burns and other 
wounds 

1.2.9 Demonstrates essentials of resuscitation. 



RANGE OF VARIABLES 
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Training 

The training covers the recognition, control and elimination of 
hazards in a workplace where there are electrical hazards. This 
includes : 

Procedures for checlcing portable electrical power tools (1.2.1) 
Use of double insulated equipment (1.2.1) 
Hazard control measures in workplace (1.2.2) ^ ^ 
Methods for dealing with spills of polychlorinated biphenyls 
(PCBs), acids and alkalis (1.2.3) 
Properties of PCBs, acids and alkali (1.2.3) 
First aid for acid and alkali burns (1.2.3) . . ^ 

Recognition and use of all types of portable fire extinguishers 
for class A, B 6 C fires (1.2.4) 

Properties of chemicals used in extinguishers (1.2.4) 
Fire blankets (1.2.4) 

Fire drill and other evacuation procedures (1.2.5) 
Electrical accidents (1.2.6) 

First aid assessment (1.2.6/7) . , w o o» 

First aid for shock, bleeding, fir© and electrical burns (1.2.8) 
Essentials of resuscitation (1.2.9). 

J^ssessment 

Assessment methods available are: 
Under Workplace Conditions 

Al Complete checklist while observing process of performance 
A2 Complete checklist while observing pryt^uyy of performance 
A3 Responses to oral questions to assess knowledge and attituaes 
underpinning performance 

Away from WorkPla ea Conditions 

Bl Complete checklist while observing process of performance 

B2 Complete checklist for product of performance (i.e. result of 

test, project, assignment) . , ^ ^ 

B3 Responses to oral questions to asiess knowledge and attitudes 

underpinning performance 

B4 Score written test (multiple choice, short answer, etc.) used 

to assess knowledge underpinning performance. 

Perforxwince criteria 1.2.1, 1.2.2 and 1.2.5 should be assessed using 
methods Al and A3 (i.e. under workplace conditions) whenever 
possible. However all of the others require siimilated rather than 
actual work-place assessment conditions. In most cases they wijl 
need to be assessed away from the workplace using methods Bl and bz, 
as appropriate. In addition, some of the criteria have a 
substantial underpinning knowledge component which needs to be 
assessed using methods B3 and B4. 
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SECTION 6 



PROJECT PLANNING 

This section aims to provide an overview of the strategies which are involved 
in successful project planning, and \^ch could he developed and used in 
individual College environments. Ihis program will provide an overview of 
some of those key factors. When engaged in planning a project for a client 
it is important that specialist skills in the following areas are used: 

Negotiation skiUs are needed to ensure that all parties are in a 
win/win situation: 

Preparation qf the proposal A professional proposal will enhance your 
credibility as well as facilitate the implementation of the project: 

Costing is the vital factor which affects viability. Identifying what the 
market will bear and being able to deliver witiiin the price line is vital 
to credibility and professional standing: 

In order to fulfil project obligations, a cohesive project team is 
essential. Selection, training and management are all relevant factors 
which contribute to appropriate end results: 

The overall management qf the project will encompass all of the above 
factors. At the same dme there are other requirements integral to 
total management techniques: 

The use of a consuuative a^mmittee is an important way of winiUng 
wide support for the project and its outcomes; and 

Setting the climate is critical especially in the early stages of the 
project in order to gain imderstandlng and co-operation for the project 
processes. 

This participants' manual can be used throughout the program. It will be 
supplemented with Information from the presenter. 

NEGOTIATION 

Negotiation is an important process that can take up to 20% of a manager's 
time. Use negotiations to resolve differences and this will contribute 
considerably to the success of the project. There are at least nine principles 
of effective negotiating, these a-e: 

1. Preparation : Do your homework and identify attractive alternatives- 



2. Clarify your position and theirs : Ask questions and restate your 
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understanding of the processes; 

3. Listen activelv ; Talk less than 50% of the time: 

4. Remain open ; Don't close or conclude too early: 

5. Provide help for the other party : Put yourself In the other's shoes; 

6. Tfade ; Ttade what is cheap to you but valuable to the other party for 
what is valuable to you but cheap to others: 

7. Be prepared to apologise: It will de-escalate negative feelings; 

8. Don't issue ultimatums ; This requires "surrender or flght"» and 
reduces future co-operation; and 

9. Set achievable time-lines : For complex negotiation, set deadlines for 
agreement. Don't go on too long. 

F 

There are two main factors which affect negotiating styles: 

Assertiveness: People are more assertive when - 

the issues are important to them; 
they are confident in their knowledge: 
things are going against them: or 
they feel they control the power. 

Cooperation: People tend to co-operate v/hen - 

they respect the other party; 
the relationship is valuable: or 

they need the other party to help carry out the decision. 

A further factor resolution is also important. One solution is seldom 
appropriate for all groups. Tty to develop creative solutions to help 
everybody win. Resolution skills are vital for successful project managers. 

There are four types of negotiating styles: 

un-involvlng: 

surrendering; 

dominating; and 

problem solving. 

The problem solving style is the ideal negotiating approach which should 
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lead to 'win-win' resolutions. 
When choosin^^ i style: 

Try not to adopt only one strategy for problem solving. 

Identify different situations and use appropriate skills. Tty to 
maintain co-operative relationships; and 

Go for long term success, not "quick fix" solutions. 

PRBPARINO PROPOSALS 

A project proposal should provide a statement of the important features of a 
proposed research project. It is usually prepared by the person or 
organisation proposing to undertake the research. Its purpose is either: 

to provide a tender for research to a research ccmmissioner; or 

to gain In-house* approval to commence the research project and/or 
release funding for the project. 

\Vhen plaiming and preparing the proposal; the following steps may be 
used. Include this Information in the written proposal being submitted. 

A Title 

This should be clear and concise, conveying the main features of the 
study. 

A General Statement of the Problems and Issues 

This should be available finom e3q}loratory research undertaken to 
define the problem or issues of concern. Details relating to other 
relevant studies should also be provided. Future research could also 
be foreshadowed. 

The Project Objectives and Expected Outcomes 

The step which involves stating the project objectives and expected 
outcomes was described. The objectives should be clear and concise. 
They should be consistent with any proposals made relating to 
methodology(ies). 

Definition of Terms 

Terms should be clearly defined. 

The Research Design/Methodology 
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The research design(s) and method(s) and sources of information the 
successful tenderer is expected to consider should be presented under 
this heading. Details should be provided on each of the individual 
steps of the project. Particular sources of infonnation which are 
relevant to the study should also be listed. Any aspect of the 
methodology requiring particular attention should be emphasised. 

Study Time Lines 

Guidelines relating to starting and finishing dates for the study 
should be clearly detailed. Critical dates within the study period 
should be flagged to indicate when important stages of the project are 
to be completed. 

Funds Available 

An indication of the funds available to complete the project should be 
included. The amount of funds available should be consistent with 
the objectives of the project and the proposed methodology. 

Reporting Requirements 

Indicate to whom (an individual, a committee, a steering or advisory 
group) the successful tenderer will be expected to report. Indicate 
how often interim reports are required and suggest the form(s) in 
which any final report(s) are expected - for example, is a full written 
report required along with a separate svmmiaiy report? How many 
copies of the report^) are required and who (the commissioner or 
tenderer) is expected to arrange and pay for their printing? In short, 
what are the reporting requirements? 

Project proposals shoiild include the main features of project briefs 
described previously. In addition, project proposals submitted for tendering 
usually include: 

details of the tenderer and/or the tenderer's organisation; 
previous clients and research projects completed; and 
names and addresses of referees. 

PROJECT COSTING 

When estimating costs for a project, use your Judgement and don't be too 
mechanical. You need to strike a balance between operating at a profit and 
remaining competitive. You may wish to prove yourself and your service to 
a particular client who could provide on-going business. In this case it may 

be preferable to look to the long term and set your costs lower. Use the 
exercise to build your reputation. 
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Two key principles should be followed wh&n costiiig a project: 

use standard formulae to ensure that costing is both accurate and 
fast: 

the work done or costing should provide a sound basis for project 
management. 

The following seven step procedure could be used as part of tlie project 
proposal preparation and also provide the basis for project management. 
The main steps include: 

1. state project objectives; 

2. describe project methodology to be used; 

3. breakdown the project into tasks* or 'units of work*; 

4. estimate the consulting days required for each task/imit; 

5. chart the sequence and duration for each task/unit; 

6. estimate the cost of each project item using a checklist; and 

7. set out budget based on these estimates. 

One option for simplifying step number 6 is to use an Inclusive consulting 
"charge out" rate (e.g. $1,200 per day) and multiply this by the nimiber of 
consulting d^ (step 4) to get total project cost Only extraordinary costs 
(such as interstate travel) would be additional. A detailed example of project 
costing by a Victorian TAFE College follows. 
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COSTSNG GUIDEUNES 

EXAMPLE MINIMUM PRICE CALCULATION FOR 
CONSULTANCY PROGRAM AND SERVICE 
DEUVERY AS AT 1/1/1990 (INCL. 3%) 



1. PROGRAM DEUVERY (Minimum Price) 

1.1 ANNUAL COST (Minimum price) 

Teacher II salary 
10% salary on costs 
Total salary cost 
Non-salary 

College-wide consultancy management 

Corporate cost 

Prom 



% 


AMOUNT 




$37 364 




3 736 


50 


41 100 


25 


20 550 


10 


8 200 


5 


4110 


10 


8 220 




$82 220 



1 .2 HOURLY COST 

Annual cost divided by annual teaching hours, i.e. $82 200 divided by 
710-116. 

Rounded to $120 per hour. 

1 .3 DAILY RATE 

Annual cost divided by average annual teaching hours, x 7 hours per 
day $82 200 divided by 710 x 7 « $810. 

Rounded to $81 0 per day. 



SERVICE DEUVERY (Minimum price) 
2.1 ANNUAL COST 

College support service salary 
10% salary on cost 
Total salary cost 
Non-salary 

College-wide consultartt management 

Corporate costs 

Profit 



% 


AMOUNT 




41 137 




4 114 


50 


45 251 


25 


22 625 


10 


9 050 


5 


4 525 


10 


9 050 




$90 502 



o 
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2.2 HOURLY COST 

Annual cost divided by (weeks available x iiours wotlced per weei( x 
chargeable hours ratio) $90,502 divided by (43 x 38 x 65% - 1062). 
Equals $65.21 per hours. 

Rounded to $90 per hour. 

2.3 DAILY RATE 

Hourly cost x standard day of Th hours $90 x 7V& « $675. 
Rounded to $675. 
3. SUMMARY OF MINIMUM PRICES 
3.1 PROGRAM DELIVERY 



Hourly rate 
Dally rate 



$120 
$810. 



SERVICE DELIVERY 



Hourly rate 
Daily rate 



$90 
$675. 
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TAf=E INDUSTRIAL 0EVQ.OPINQ PROGRAM 



PROJECT COSTING 



PROJECT No. 



CONSULTING/NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



COUJEOE: 



CONTRACT:, 
CLIENT: 



PHONE:. 



ADDRESS:. 



PHONE: 



CONTACT: 



POSITION: 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 



1. SALARY COSTS 
Management & marketing admin: 

or 

Teaching Division admin: 
Consulting/needs analysis: 

— (TTS staff): 

— Sessional/overtime: 

— Private consultant fee 
Management secretarial support: 
Project secretarial support: 

or: 

Travel time — management: 

— pfojeC.: 
Car^taker/security/deanlng- 




















hrsx 






tvsx 






hrs X 






X 






hrsx 






hrs X 






hrs X 






hrs X 












2. TOTAL SALARY 




3. ON COSTS CALCULATION: 


Total X 187. - 


$ 
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FTDP PROJECT COSTING — Cons\Utlng/Nccds Assessment (cont) 



3. SAUUW A ON-COSTS (tMOughtfofwwd) 






4. ALLOWANCES 

Tea moneyAnoat aBowano0 

OvemigM/inon-ovemight absence expenses 

Travel — use efewnvehide: ....Amx cAan 






5. FACtUTIES 

Facilities rentaiMre 

Facilities operation (ad<6tionaI costs) 

Equipment purchase/hire 

Equipment operation 

EqutpKnent depredationAnaintenanoe 




- 


6. ADMINISTRATION 
Marketing: Advertising 

Promotional printing 
Teiephone^stage 
Special insurance 






7. CONSUMABLES -> Admtn/Management 
Printing materials 
Stationeiy & office materials 






8. CONSUMABLES — Project 
Printing materials 
Stationery/Teift 

ComputerAypewriter consumat)ies 
Art/photograpnic materials 
Chemicals, oils etc. 
Film/Video — purchase/hire 






9. SUB-TOTAL 






10. TEACHING DIVISION MARGIN/INCENTIVE: % • 






11. PROGHAiWrHUJtvT MAnwri* /mm 






12. TOTAL 
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TAFE INDUSTRIAL DEVB.OFiNG PROGRAM 



PROJECT COSTING 



PROJECT No. 



TRAINING 



COLLEGE: 



COhfTRACT:, 
CUENT: 



ADDRESS: 



CONTACT: 



PHONE: 



PHONE: _ 
POSmON: 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 



1. SALARY COSTS 
Management & marttefing admfn: 

or: 

Teaching Division admki: 
Tuitton/program delivery: 

— (TTS staff): 

— Sessfonal/overtime: 

— Private oonsi^tant fee 
Curriculum^ogt'am development 
Management secretaria] support: 
Tuition secretatial support: 

or: 

Travel time — management: 

— tfainir>g: 
Caretaker/security/cieaning: 


hrsx 












hrsx 






hrsx 






hrsx 






hrs X 

tvsx 






hrs X 






hrs X 












hrs X 






hrs X 












2. TOTAL SALARY 




3. ON COSTS CALCULATION: 


Total X 18%« 


% 
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XTDP PROJECT COSTQ<f G — Coasulting/Needs Assessment (oont) 



3. SALARY li ON-COSTS (breugMtoiward) 






4. ALLOWANCES 
Tea monoy/meai aSowanoe 
Ovemioht/mon-ovomioM absence ej^>enses 
Travel— iiso<rf own vshlcte: Jkmx c/km 






S. FAaUTIES 

FadliUes rental/Nre 

FadUUes eperation (ad^tional costs) 

EquipmerU purohase/hfae 

Equipment operation 

Equipment depredation/tn^tenanoe 




- 


6. ADMINiSTRAHON 
Enrolment^prooessing/ceftHication 
Marketing: Adwflising 

Promotional printing 
Telephone/Jx^ge 
<^7edal insurance 






7. CONSUMABLES — Admfn/Management 
Printing materials 
Stationery & office materials 






8. CONSUMABLES — Project 
Printing materials 
Stationery/Text 

Computer/typewriter oonsumatites 
Art/lphotograpNc materials 
Chemicals. oOs etc. 
FilmMdeo — purchase/hire 






9. SUB-TOTAL 






10. TEACHING DIVISION MARGIN/INCENTIVE: , % . 






1 1 . PROGRAM/PROJECT MARGIN : - 






12. TOTAL 
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PROJECT MANAGEMENT 



A key to good project management Is close monitoring and control of time 
and money expenditure. The system described here is based on tPP^9. 
derived from the seven steps described in the previous section on project 
costing. 

project budget versus expenditure table from costing step (see OHT 

6.12 and 6.13): ^ 
project schedule from costing steps 4 and 5 (see OHT 6.10 and 6.1 1): 
person - days chart (see OHT 6. 17 and 6. 19). 

PROJECT TEAMS 

Eleven key characteristics of effective teams have been identified and 
mclude: 

1. Team members know and share leader's views: 

2. All group members have respect for each other; 

3. Individuals desire to be pari of a team: 

4. Open communication occurs; 

5. Common sense of pride in the team; 

6. When conflict occurs, it is handled constructively; 

7. Co-operation is encouraged and actively fostered; 

8. Group decision-making and problem-solving occurs; 

9. Group vforks together In a relaxed mannei*: 

10. Encouragement and credit for team effort is freely given; and 

11. All members share a common goal and mission. 

When selecting a project team, it is important to select a balanced group of 
people to form a project team. 

When working with a project team, the team leader should Inspire the best 
efforts of each team member to meet the project goals. Leaders should aim 
to: 

overcome atUtudinal problems: 
develop compatibility; 
address skill deficiencies: 
develop a "common approach": 
encourage on-gomg evaluation: 
recognise and deal with stress: and 
give team ownership. 
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CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 

Using an existing consultative committee, or setting up one for the project is 
an important way of winning wide support for the project and its outcomes. 
Such a committee could continue to have the wider role of facilitating the 
implementation of workplace restructuring. 

Other important points are: 

its composition should reflect the workforce (in terms of main job 
types, ethnic groups and gender); 

representatives will need time to seek the views of group they 
represent; 

members may need training to effectively present their views: and 
the committee should be consulted at all key stages in the project. 
CLIMATE SETTING 

The critical early stages of the project should focus on 'climate setting* in 
order to gain understanding of and co-operation for the project processes. 
This Involves three elements; 

working with the consultative committee; 

meeting with key individuals; 

briefing the whole workforce. 

Briefing the workforce should t>e achieved through meetmgs (not memos!) at 
which it is explained: 

what the aims of the project are; 

what pf.ople can expect and who will be involved; 

how employees can participate; 

what the expected project outcomes are. 
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SECTION 7 



SEnXS ISSUES 

Four topics are covered in this section: 

muItiskiUing. cross-skilling, upskilling and broad banding: 

national competency standards; 

skills audits and targeted groups: 

sub-contracting and collaboration. 

BSULTI-SKIIXING, CROSS SKUXING, UP-SSnUNG AND BROAD 
BANDING 

MiM-skQUng is the acquisition of additional skills and the perfonnance of 
additional skills/tasks within a given Job. The additional skills/tasks may 
be both horizontal and vertical in nature. Horizontal skills/tasks additions 
means undertaking skills/tasks previously associated with another job at 
the same level (e.g. a sheetmetal tradesperson performing some of the 
skills/tasks previous^ associated eicclusively with a boUermaker 
tradesperson). Vertical skills/tasks addition pertains to the performance of 
skills previously ascribed to occupation levels above and below the given job 
(e.g. a tradesperson performing skills/tasks associated with a trades 
assistant}. In many cases, multi-skllling may not involve much additional 
skill acquisition since the individual may already possess the basic skills. 
Hie greatest impact of multi-skllling will be m allowing the individual to 
fidly utilise existing skills to perform additional tasks which previously had 
been allocated to other jobs. 

Ctoss skiUing is a narrower term than multi-skllling as it represents a sub- 
set of the latter. It means a person in one technical stream (e.g. 
mechanical) acquiring and performing skills in another techr tcal stream 
(e.g. electrical). Hie skills acquired are thus of the same level of complexity 
as those already possessed. The term has tended to be used mainly for the 
trades level. The term broad skQ^ing is also used with the same meaning 
but applied generally to all levels. 

Up-skUUng pertains to the acquisition of skills associated with the level 
above what the person currently occupies. 

Broad banding applies to the grouping of a number of occupational 
classifications at a similar level and placing them within the same wage 
level. The purpose is to allow the range of work performed by the workforce 
to be of a more general nature and to provide for a career structure. Broad 
banding thus formalises wltliin an award all the developments taking place 
in multi-skllling. Broad banding usually will result in a reduction m the 
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number of Job classifications and provide the stated requirements for 
movement vertically and horizontally within the given award. 

NATIONAL COBSPETENCT STANHARDS 

What are nationtl competency ttandardt ? 

Competency standards are statements in outcome terms of ^xtot is expected 
of an indivldiial within an occupation or function. It is another initiative in 
support of industxy/award restructuring, the punx>se of vrhidh is to move to 
an effective, efficient responsive and coherent national vocational education 
and training system. 

Standards are intended to facilitate transferability of individuals across 
employment situations within Australia. Standards are classified into three 
groups: 

occiqxitlon core standards, the standards required by a given 
occupation across all industries 

industry aire standards, additional employment requirements for a 
particular industiy or industry sector 

enterprise/organisation standards, additional requirements/further 
refinements or developments of existing core standards for a given 
enterprise/organisation 

Who will develop competency standards? 

They will be developed by the industrial parties and endorsed by the 
National Training Board (NTB). 

How are competency standards written? 

A central requirement of the NTB guidelines is that a competency standard 
be described in terms of an element of competence and an associated set of 
performance criteria. Under the guidelines competency standards are 
specified for an occupation by a process which: 

1. Identifies the UNITS OF COMPETENCE that make up the occupation. 

2. Breaks each Unit down into its constituent building blocks or 
ELEMENTS OF COMPETENCE. fThese are descriptions of related 
sets of sldlls, or sometimes a single skill, that an Individual is able to 
perform in the workplace. Each element is generally written with a 
verb and an object.) 

3. hidicates the PERFORMANCE CRITERIA associated with the Elements 
of Competence. (These are the properties or characteristics by which 
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the quality of the performance can be Judged.) 



4. States the RANGE OF VARIABLES or the contesctuai boundaiy thp* 
applies to each Element of Competence and associated Performance 
Criteria, flh^ statements define (he breadth and depth of training 
required when delivering the competence and the nature of the 
assessment procedures used to measure v^ether or not the 
competence has been attained.) 

The way this works in practice can be illustrated by an example from the 
occupational health and safety (OH&S) area. 

OH&S considerations apply to virtually every occupation. The actual 
occupation used will be that of electrical repairer - somebody who works in 
a shop that carries out minor electrical repair work on television sets, 
radios, toasters and the like. Most employers require their repairers to 
possess a Restricted Electrical licence. Obtaining such a licence involves 
training in technical electrical competencies as well as occupational health 
and safety. In the example, oniy the occupational health and safety 
competencies are considered. 



UHZT or CONPITENCE 



1. 



Follows occupational health and safety 
requirements associated with electrical 
work. 



SLBNKNTS OF COMPSTXNCX 



1.1 Identifies legal 



1.2 Recognises 



1.3 Maintains the 



and general 
requirements for 
a safe working 
environinent 



potential 
hazards and 
iiQplements 
measures for 
dealing with 
hazardous events 



safety of the 

working 

environment 
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1.2.1 Recognises and eliAinates electrical bazaircSa in workplace 
(eg risk of electric shock) 

1.2.2 Recognises the need to control electrical hazards thau cannot 
be eliminated from the irorkplace (eg tfater in close 
proxixaity to power outlet) 

1.2.3 Dexnoast rates ability to deal with chemical spills and 
identifies any associated first aid required 

1.2.4 Recognises and demonstrates use of fire extinguishers to put 
out range of fires which can occur in workplace 

1.2.5 Demonstrates technique for evacuating the workplace (eg fire 
evaluation procedures) 

1.2.6 Demonstrates luethod of freeing person receiving electrical 
shock 

1.2.7 Demonstrates ability to assess treatment needed by victim of 
electrical shock 

1.2.8 Demonstratas ability to manage electrical b^tms and other 
wounds 

1.2.9 Demonstrate^^ essentials of resuscitation. 



or VSmXABLES 



Training 

^he training covers the recognition^ control and elimination of 
hazards in a workplace where there «&re electrical hazards* This 
includes: 

Procedure's for checking portable electrical power tools (1.2.1) 

of double insulated equipment CI. 2.1) 
Hazard control measures in workplace <1.2.2) 
Methods for dealing with spills of polychlorinated biphenyls 
<PCBs) . aci.ls and alkalis (1.2.3) 
Properties of PCBs,^ acids and alkali (1.2.3) 
Fimt aid for acid and alkali bums (1«2.3) 

Recogiltion and use of all types of portable fire extinguishers 
for class A, B & C fires (1.2.4) 

Properties of chemicals used in extinguishers (1.2. 4) 
Fir^ blankets (1.2.4) 

Fire drill and other evacuation procedures (1.2.b) 
Electrical accidents (1.2.6) 
First aid assessment (1.2.6/7) 

First aid for shock, bleeding, fire and electrical burns (1.2.8) 
Essentials of resuscitation (1.2.9). 
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Assessment 



Assessment methods available are: 
Under Workplace Conditions 

Al Complete checklist while observing prooess of perfoxanance 
A2 CoQ^lete checklist while observing product o£ performance 
A3 Responses to oral questions to assess knowledge and attitudes 
underpinning performance 

Away from Workplace Conditions 

Bl Con^lete checklist while observing process of performance 

B2 Coa5>lete checklist for product of performance (i.e. result of 

test, project, assignment) 
B3 Responses to oral questions to assess knowledge and attitudes 

tmderpixming performance 
34 Score written test (multiple choice, short answer, etc.) used 

to assess knowledge underpinning performance. 

Performance criteria 1.2.1, 1.2.2 and 1.2.5 should be assessed using 
methods Al and A3 (i.e. under worJqplace conditions) whenever 
possible. However all of the others require simulated rather than 
actual work-place assessment conditions. In most cases they will 
need to be assessed away from the workplace using methods Bl and B2, 
as appropriate. In addition, some of the criteria have a 
substiintial underpinning knowledge conspoaent which needs to be 
assessed using methods B3 and B4. 



Wliat is the meaning of accreditation, certification and assessment? 

AccreditatlOTi pertains to the recognition by state/territory authorities of 
courses and training programs particular^ In respect of ix^ether the latter 
will enable the achievement of the relevant competencies. 

Assessment is the process of forming a Judgement about a person in respect 
of performance criteria. The process could involve examination, practical 
tests, performance observation and the completion of assignments. 

Cert^aOon is the provision of a certificate as the consequence of the 
assessment process. 

Information summarised from: 

National Competency Standards . National lYaining Board. 1991. 
Beginners Guide to Compe tency Standards. TAFE National Centre. 1991. 

SKILLS AUDITS AND TARGETED GROUPS 

The structural eflacit'ncy principle of the August 12, 1988 Australian 
Conciliation and Arbiuratlon Commission decision has one of its stated 
considerations for award restructuring as follows: 

"the addressing of cases of discrimination against sections of the 
woritforce." 
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The sections of the workforce chiefly disadvantaged are women, the young, 
migrants and those with disabilities. Women comprise neariy half of 
Australia's workforce but are imder-represented in senior positions, and on 
average earn oaSy two thirds of the wages of men. It is clear that because of 
the famify responsibilities of many women employees and various other 
factors, Australian industry is not taking full advantage of women's skills. 
Award restiucturing presents a big opportunity to redress this. The 
following steps should be taken: 

awards should be restructured to remove barriers to the employment 
of women and to remove other forms of gender bias; 

consultative committees formed to consider restructuring should 
include women representatives: 

skills anai^rsis and skills audit projects should avoid gender bias by 
giving due wei^t to all relevant skills, including inter personal skills; 

flexible work patterns should he introduced to allow women (and men 
with famfy responsibilities) take up interrupted careers without 
penalty, to work more flexible hours, or to take up permanent part- 
time employment 

Essential^, if wages and job progression are more direct)^ linked to skills, 
skills acquisition is encouraged, ar^nd each person's full range of relevant 
skills is used, then award restructuring will be on track and discrimination 
largely will be removed. 

Skills analysis and skills audit projects should avoid discrimination in both 
process and product. Key issues are: 

composition of consultative committee; 

selection of consultant' 

data collection approach; and 

breakdown of skills. 

The following list of issues has been adapted from 'Skill Counts' by Kim 
Windsor (1991): 

Does the consultative committee represent all sections of the 
workforce including gender, work section, job type and ethnic groups? 

If the committee is not representative, have strategies and timelines 
been set to address this problem? 
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Has the committee plamied a way to infonn Itself about the position 
and issues facing women in their workplace? 

Have arrangements been made to enable representative committee 
members to property represent their group - i.e. to be informed of the 
views of the group they represent? 

Have members of the consultative committee got the skills necessary 
for active participation? If not, is training being made available to 
give them the skills? 

Selectton of eonsnlfant 

Does the consultant have a good grasp of both direct and indirect 
discrimination against women in the woxMorce? 

Is the consultant able to draw out information from women who 
describe their Job simplistically: 1 just operate a sewing machine?" 

Does the selected consultant have the support of both the 
management and en^slpyees? 

Data coUection approach 

Do participants in the skills analysis reflect the gender composition of 
people in the job? 

Is the language used in skill lists easy to tmderstand? (It should 
avoid overly technical terms.) 

Have steps been taken to support participation of non-English 
speaking workers? 

Is there consistency in the level of detail that describes al! jobs - those 
done by female and male* En^ish and non-En^sh speaking, 
workers? 

Is there consistency in the level of detail that describes all Jobs - those 
done by female and male. English and non-En^lsh speaking, 
workers? 

Has the skills audit process been organised to give all members of the 
workforce an equal chance to respond? 

Wl^ ion-English speaking people be ^en an opportunity to 
participate? 

Will people who have problems reading and writing be able to 
respond? 
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Will someone be available to assist people who are not dear about the 
questions being asked? 

Does the process encourage people to identify skills acquired both in 
and out of the workforce in Australia and overseas? 

Breakdown of tklUs 

Have organisational and comnuanication skills been given due weight 
as well as technical or machine-based skills? 

SUBCONTRACTING AND COLLABORATING 

Subcontracting and collaborating provide opportunities for a consulting 
organisation such as a college to expand the range, number and complexity 
of projects imdertaken. 

Advantages 

Through subcontracting or collaborating your organisation or college can: 

obtain expertise not available to the organisation or college (e.g. 
subject area expertise, eiqiertise in particular data collection 
techniques, expertise in particular data analysis approaches). 

complete projects more economicalfy (e.g. use data analysis expertise 
rather than manually handle questiormaires, use a direct mall 
organisation for a large mail survey). 

speed up projects (e.g. bring in project staff i^^en your team is 
committed elseix^ere, tmdertaJce simultaneous work at a nimiber of 
sites, rather than one at a time). 

gain credibility in the project proposal (e.g. nominate eiqierts who are 
not part of your organisation; show depth of talent in project team; 
have your organisation and another collaborate v^en the two 
orgarUsatlons have a good reputation in different but relevant fields). 

For example, TAFE colleges can use other colleges in the system to create 
wliming project teams. Colleges think too often that the other colleges are 
RIVALS - they are potential allies - e.g. In Queensland eight colleges 
cooperated with the Professional Development Branch to deliver a 2 day 
training program to consultative committ^s at 33 sugar mills and terminal 
sites around the state. No sin^e college could have won the project due to 
lack of staff, expense of travel and accommodation and time taken to deliver 
the training. This was a significant Award Restructuring project that 
established and fostered close links between that industry and local TAFE 
colleges. 
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DlMdvantages 

Collaborating groups need to have common goals and a basis of trust to 
avoid disagreements such as: 

who gets paid vrhat? 

who gets their name on final reports? 

who attends meetings with client groups? 

who gets scarce resources? 

who gets follow up work with the client? 

vrho is in char^? 

what happens when a subcontractor or collaborative partner ioesn*t 
perform? 

who owns intellectual property? 

Project management for subcontractors and collaborators 

To avoid the disadvantages, strong project management skills are needed. 
For example: 

Plan the project - critical steps. 

Plan the project team (internal stafQ. 

Establish the need for 

subcontractors 
collaborative relationships 

Write objectives for these non-college staff and note parameters as 
you know them e.g. 

time 
costs 

Indicate unknown parameters. 

Note subcontractor's Involvement on the project plarmed - which 
critical steps are involved. 

Determine responsibilities, reporting requirements and meetings 
schedules. 
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Invite external staff to a meeting to gain their agreemen. to the above 
and establish costs* timelines, build the team etc. 

Doctmient all agreements and imdertakings and ensure all parties 
receive copies. 

Use all the above to track the project particularly the "outsiders" 
achievement of objectives. 

Hold meetings to identify problems and schedules. Take action before 
they become crises. 

Keep all parties informed of any changes. Commimicatlon should be 
documented briefly, e.g. fax confirmation of phone calls involving 
changes. 
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